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Be a gee aR 


To the Right Honourable 
Mr. P I T T. 


SIR, a ™ 


EVER poor Wight of a De- 

N dicator had lefs hopes from 

his Dedication, than I have from 
this of mine ; for it is written in 
a bye corner of the kingdom, and 
in a retired thatch’d houfe, where 
I live in a conftant endeavour to 
fence apainft the infirmities of ill 
health, and other evils of life, by 


mirth; 


” 
“DEDICATION. 
mirth ; being firmly perfuaded that 
every time a man {miles, — but 


much more fo, when he laughs, 


that it adds {4mething to this Frage. ral 


ment of Life. 


I humbly beg, Sir, that you 
will honour this book by ting 


it ———- (not: under your Protection, -* 
__—it muft- protect  itfelf, but) = Be 
into the country with: you; where, .< 


if I am ever told, it has made. -: 


you fmile, or can conceive it has 


beguiled you of one moments —. 


pain—I fhall think myfelf as 


happy as @ minifter of ftate ;- 


perhaps. much happier than any 


one 


ne 


DEDICATION. 
one (one only excepted) that I have 


ever read or heard of. 


lam, great Sir, 
(and what is more to your Honour, ) 
I am, good Sir, 
Your Well-wifker, 


and moft humble Fellow-Subjeét, 


THE AUTHOR. 


THE 
LIFE and OPINIONS 
O F 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent. 


CHAP. 1. 


“F Witeither my father or my mother, 


or indeed both of them, as they 
were in duty both equally bound to it, 
had minded what they were about when 
they begot me; had they duly confider’d 
how much depended upon what they 
were then doing ;—that not only the 
production of a rational Being was con- 
cern’d in it, byt that poffibly the happy 
formation and temperature of his body, 

Vou, I. A per- 


[2] 
_ perhaps his genius and the very calt of 
his mind ;—and, for aught they knew 
tothe contrary, even the fortunes of his 
whole houfe might take their turn from 
the humours and difpofitions which were 
then uppermott: Had they duly 
weighed and confidered all this, and 
proceeded accordingly, I am verily 
perfuaded I fhould have made a quite 
different figure in the world, from that, 
in which the reader is likely to fee me.— 
Believe me, good folks, this is not fo 
inconfiderable a thing as many-of “you 
may think it ;—you have all, I dare fay, 
heard of the animal fpirits, as how they are 
_transfufed from father to fon, &c. &c.—— 
and a great deal to that purpofe:—Well, 
you may take my word, that nine parts 
in ten of a man’s fenfe or his nonfenfe, 
his fucceffes and mifcarriages in this 
world depend upon their motions and ac- 
tivity, 


[3] 
tivity, and the different tracks and trains 
you put them into, fo that when they 
are once fet a-going, whether right or 
wrong, tis nota halfpenny matter,—away 
they go cluttering like hey-go-mad ; and 
by treading the fame fteps over and over 
again, they prefently make a road of it, 
as plain and as {mooth as a garden-walk, 
which, when they are once ufed to, the 
-Devil himfelf fometimes fhall not be able - 
to drive them off -it. 


Pray, my dear, quoth my mother, ‘dave 
you net forgot to wind up the clock ?—— 
Good G—! cried my father, making an 
exclamation, but taking care to moderate 
his voice at the fame time, ——Did ever 
woman, fince the creation of the world, in- 
terrupt a man with fuch a filly queftion 2 
Pray, what was your father faying >-— 
‘Nothing. —— 


A 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


Then, pofitively, there is nothing 
in the queftion, that I can fee, either good 
or bad.—_——T hen let me tell you, Sir, 
it was a very unfeafonable queftion at 
leaft,—becaufe it fcattered and difperfed 
the animal fpirits, whofe. bufinefs it was 
to have efcorted and gone hand-in-hand 
with the HOMUNCULUS, and con- 
ducted him fafe to the = deftined for 
his reception.. 


| The Homuncutus, Sir, in how-ever 
~ Jow and ludicrous a light he may appear, 

in this age of levity, to the eye of folly 
or prejudice :—to the eye of reafon in 
Acientifick refearch, be ftands confefs’d— 
a Bernc guarded and circum{cribed with 
‘rights:——~The minuteft philofophers, 


who, 


[5]. 

who, by the bye, have the moft enlarged 
underftandings, (their fouls being :in- 
verfely as their enquiries) fhew us incon- 
teftably, That the Homuncutvs is 
created by the fame hand,—engender’d 
in the fame courfe of nature,—endowed | 
with the fame loco-motive powers and 
faculties with us: That he confifts, 
as we do, of fkin, hair, fat, flefh, veins, 
arteries, ligaments, nerves, cartileges, 
bones, marrow, brains, glands, genitals, 
humours, and articulations ;——is a Be- 
ing of as much activity, and, in all 
fenfes of the word, as much and as truly 
our fellow-creature as my Lord Chancel- 
lor of England.—He may be benefited, 
he may be injured,—he may obtain re-. 
drefs ;—in a word, he has all the claims 
and rights of humanity, which Tully, 
Puffindorf, or the beft ethick writers 

A o 7 allew 


[ 6} 
allow to arife out of that ftate and 'rela- 
tion. “ee 


Now, dear Sir, what if, any accident. 
had befallen him in- his way alone? 
or that, thro’ terror of it, natural to fo 
young a traveller, my little gentleman | 
had got to his journey’s, end: miferably 
ipent;———his mufcular ftrength and 
virility worn down to a thread ;—his. 
own animal fpirits ruffed beyond de- 
scription,—and that in this fad diforder’d 
ftate of nerves, he had laid down a prey 
to fudden ftarts, or a feries of melan- 
choly dreams and fancies for nine long, 
long months together. I tremblé to 
think what a foundation, had been laid 
for a thoufand weakneffes both of body 
and mind, which no fkill.of the phyfi- 
cian or the philofopher could ever after- 
wards have fet thoroughly to rights. 

CHAP. 


C71 
CHAP. I. 
FTO my. uncle Mr. Toby Shandy dot 
_ di ftand indebted for the preceding 
anecdote, to whom my father, who was 
an excellent natural philofopher, and 
much given to clofe reafoning upon the 
{malleft matters, had oft, and heavily, 
complain’d of the injury , but once more 
particularly, as my uncle Toby well: re- 
member’d, upon his obferving a ‘moft 
unaccountable obliquity, (as he call’d it) 
in my manner of ‘fetting up'my top, and 
juftifying the principles upon which I 
‘had done it,—the old gentleman fhook 
his head, and in a tone mioré expreffive 
by half of forrow than reproach,—he faid 
his heart all along foreboded, and he 
faw it verified in this, and from a thou- 
fand other obfervations he had made up- 
| A 4 on 


) 
MA, 
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on me, That I fhould neither think nor 
act like any other man’s child: But 
alas! continued he, fhaking his head a 
fecond time, and wiping away a tear 
which was trickling down ‘his cheeks, 
MyT riftram’s misfortunes began nine months 
before ever be came into the world. 


—lMy mother, who was fitting by, 
look’d up,—but fhe knew no more than 
herbackfide what my father meant,—but 
my uncle, Mr. Toby Shandy,-who had — 
been often informed of: the affair,—un- 
derftood him very well. 


CHAP. IV. 


T Know there are readers in the world, 
SZ as well as many other good people 


in it, who are no readers at all,—who 
HEA find 


[9] 
find themfelves il] at eafe, unlefs they are. 
let into the whole fecret from firft to laft, 
of every thing which concerns you. 


Itis in pure compliance with this hu- 
mour of theirs, and from a backwardnefs 
in my nature to difappoint any one foul 
living, that I have been fo very particu- 
Jaralready. As my life and opinions are 
likely to. make fome. noife in the world, 
and, if I conjecture right, will take in all 
ranks, profeffions, and denominations of 
men whatever,—be no leis. read than the 
Pilgrint’s Progre/s itfelf—and, in the end, 
prove the very thing which Montaigne 
dreaded his effays fhonld turn out, that 
is, a book for a parlour-window ;—I find 
ir necefflary to confult every one a little 
in his turn; and therefore muft beg par- 
don for going on a little further in the 
{ame way: For which caufe, right ghd 


[ 10] 
Tam, that’l have begun the hiftory of 
myfelf in the way I have done; and 
that I am able to go on tracing-every 
thing in it, as Horace fays, ab Ovo. 


Horace, I know, does not recommend 
this fafhion alrogether : But that gentle- 
man is {peaking only of an epic poem or 
a tragedy ;—(I forget which)—befides, 
if it was not fo, I fhould beg Mr. Horase’s 
pardon ;—for in writing what I have fet 
about, I fhall confine myfelf. neither to 
his rules, nor to any man’s rules that ever 
lived. | 7 


To fuch, however, as do not choofe to 
go fo far back into thefe things, I can 
give no better advice, than that they 
fkip over the remaining part. of this 
Chapter; for I declare before hand, tis 

wrote 


[ir J 
wrote orily for the curious‘and inquifi- 
tive. es | . 
b.. the : 


: Shut the door.~ 

I-was begot in the night, betwixt the firft 
Sunday and the firft Monday in the month 
of March, in thé year of our Lord’ one’ 
thoufand feven hundred and eighteen.: 
I am pofitive I was.——But how I came 
to. be fo very particular in my account 
of a thing which happened before I was: 
born, is owing to another fmal! anecdote’ 
known only in our own family, but now’ | 
made publick for the better clearing up 
this point. | 


My father, you muft know, who was 
originally a Turkey merchant, buthad'left — 
off bufinefs for fome years, in order to 
retire to, and die upon, his paternal eftate _ 
in-the county of. » was, I believe, 

2 one 
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one of the moft regular men in every 
thing he did, whether ’twas matter of 
bufinefs, or matter of amufement, that 
ever lived. As a {mall fpecimen of this 
extreme exactnefs of his, to which he 
was in truth a flave,—he had made it a 
rule for many years: of his life,—on the 
firft Sunday night.of every monththrough- 
out the whole year,—as certain as ever 
the Sunday nigbt came, to wind up a 
large houfe-clock which we had ftanding - 
upon the back-ftairs head, -with his own 
hands :—And being fomewhere between 
fifty and fixty. years of age, at the time [ 
have been {peaking of,—he had likewife 
sradually brought fome other little fa- 
mily concernments to the fame period, 
in order, as he would often fay to my 
uncle Toby, to get them .all out of the 
way at one time, and be no more plaguca 
: and 


[ 313 ] 
and pefter’d with them the reft of ‘the 
month. 


Tt was attended but with one misfor- 
tune, which, in a great meafure, fell upon 
myfelf, and the effects of which I fear 
I fhali. carry with me to my grave; 
namely, that, from an unhappy affociation 
of ideas which have no connection in na- 
ture, it fo fell out at length, that my 
‘poor mother could never hear the faid 
clock wound up,—but the thoughgs of 
fome other things unavoidably popp’d 
into her head,—€9 vice verfa :—which 
ftrange combination of ideas, the faga- 
cious Locke, who certainly underftood 
the nature of thefe things better than 
moft men, affirms to’ have produced 
more wry actions than all other fources 
of prejudice whatfoever, 
- But this by the bye. 


a 


Now 
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* Now it appears, by a memorandum in 
my father’s pocket-book, which now lies 
upen the table, “* That on Lady- Day, 
which was on the 25th of the fame month 
in which I date my geniture,——-my father 
fet out upon his journey to London with 
my eldeft brother Boddy, to fix him at 
Wefiminfter {chool ;” and, as it appears 
from the fame authority, ‘* That he did 
not get down to his wife and family till 


the fecond week in May following,”—it _ 


brings the thing almoft to a certainty. 
However, what follows in the beginning 
of the next chapter puts it beyond all 
poMibilicy of doubt. 


But pray, Sir, What was your 
father doing all December,—Fanuary, and 
‘February ?-.———-Why, Madam,—he . was 
all that time afflicted with.a Sciatica. - - 


CHAP. 


- 
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‘CHAP. V. 


o™NN the fifth day of November, 1718, 

which to the zra fixed on, was ag 

near nine kalendar monthsasany hufband 
could in reafon have expected,—was I 
Triftram Shandy, Gentleman, brought — 
forth into this fcurvy and’ -difafterous 
world of ours.—I wifh I had been born 
in the Moon, or in any of the planets, 
(except Fupiter or Saturn, becaufe I never 
«ould bear cold weather) for. it could 
not well have fared worfe with me in 
any of them (tho’ I will not anfwer for 
Venus) than it has in this vile, dirty pla+ 
net: of ours,—which 0” my confcience, 
with reverence be it: fpoken, I take to be 
made up of the fhreds and clippings of 
the reft ;———not but the planet is well 
enough, provided a man could be. born 
: in 


[ 16 ] 


init to a great title or to a great eftate; - 


or could any how contrive to be called 
up to publick charges, and employments 
of dignity or power ;—but that is not 
my cafe;———and therefore every man 
will fpeak of the fair as his own market 
has gone in it ;—-for which caufe I affirm 
it over‘again to be one of the vileft 
worlds that ever was made ;—for I can 
truly fay, that from the firft hourI drew 
my. breath in it, to this, that I can now 
{carce, draw it at all, for an afthma I got 
in fcating againft the wind in Flanders ;— 
I have been the continual fport of what 
the world calls fortune ; and though I 


will not wrong her by faying, She has 
ever made me feel the weight of any 
great or fignal evil ;—yet with all. the 
good temper: in the world, IJ affirm it of 
her, that in every ftage of my life, and 
ate very turn and corner where fhe could 


—a— ee 
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get fairly at me, the ungracious Duchefs. . 
has pelted me with a fet of as pitiful 
mifadventures and crofs accidents as evez. 
{mall Hero fuftained. 


CHAP. VI. 


N the beginning of the laft chapter, 

I inform’d you exactly when I was 
born ;—but I did not inform you, Low, 
No; that particular was referved entirely 
for a chapter by itfelf ;—befides, Sir, as 
you and I are in a manner perfect ftran- 
gers to each other, it would not have been ~ 
proper to have let you into too many 
ccircumftances relating to myfelf all at 
once.—You muft have a little patience. — 
I have undertaken, you fee, to write not 
only my life, but my opinions alfo; ho- 
ping and expecting that your knowledge 
Vou I. B - of 
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of my character, and of what kind of a 
mortal Iam, by the one, would give you 
a better relifh for the other: As you 
proceed further with me, the flight ac- 
‘quaintance which is now beginning be- 
twixt us, will grow into familiarity ; and 
that, unlefs one of us is in fault, will 
terminate in friendfhip. O diem pre- 
elaruim ! then nothing which has 
touched me will be thought trifling in 
its nature, or tedious in its telling. 
Therefore, my dear friend and comipa- 
nion, if you fhould think me fomewhat 
{paring of my narrativeon my firft fetting 
out,—bear with me,—and Jet me go on, 
and tell my ftory my own way :——or 
if I fhould feem now and then to trifle 
upon the road, or fhould fometimes 
put on 2 fool’s cap with a bell to ic, for 
amomert ortwoas we pafs along,—don’t | 
fy u%—tcur rather courteoufly give me 

credit 
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credit for a little mote wifdom than ap- 
pears upon my outfide;—and as we joge 
on, either laugh with me, or at me, or 
in fhort, do any thing,—only keep 
your temper. 


CHAP. VI. 


N the fame village where my father 
_and my mother dwelt, dwelt alfo a 
thin, upright, motherly, notable, good 
old body of a midwife, who, with. the 
help of a little plain good fenfe, and 
fome years fall employment in her bufi- 
nefs, in which fhe had all along trufted 
little to her own efforts, anda great deal 
to thofe of dame nature,—had acquired, 
in her way, no fmall degree of reputati- 
on in the world;—by which word world, 
need { in this place inform your worbhip, 
B 2 i that 
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~ alia I would be underftood to mean no 


more of it, than a fmall circle defcribed 
upon the circle of the. great world, of 
four Englifo miles diameter, or there- 
abouts, of which the cottage where the 
good old woman lived, is fuppofed to be 
the centre. She had been left it, 
feems, a widow in great diftrefs, with 
three or four {mall children, in her forty- 
feventh year; and as fhe.was at that time 
a perfon of decent carriage,—grave de- 
portment,——-a woman moreover of few 
words, and. withall an object of .;compaf- 
fion, whofe diftrefs and filence under !t 
call’d out the louder for a friendly lift; 


the wife of the parfon of the parifh was’ 


touch’d with pity ; and having often la- 
mented an inconvenience, to which her 
hufband’s flock had for many years been 
expofed, inafmuch, as there was no fuch 
shing as a midwife, of any kind or de- 

Stee 
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gree to be got at, let the cafe have been 
never fo urgent, within lefs than fix or 
feven long miles riding; which faid feven 
long miles in dark nights and difmal 
roads, the country thereabouts being no- 
thing but a deepclay, was almoft equal to 
fourteen; and that in effect was fometimes 
next to having no midwife at all; it came 
into her head, that it would be doing as 
feafonable a kindnefs to the whole parith, 
as to the poor creature herfelf, to get 
her a little inftructed in fome of the plain 
principles of the bufinefs, in order to fet 
her up in it. As no woman thereabouts 
was better qualified to execute the plan 
fhe had formed than herfelf, the Gentle- 
woman very charitably undertook it; and 
having great influence over the female 
part of the parifh, fhe found no difficulty 
in effecting it to the utmoft of her withes. 
In truth, the parfon join’d his intereft 

B 3 with, 
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with his wife’s ia the whole affair ; and 
‘in order to do things as they fhould bey 
and give the poor foul as good a title by 
law to practife, as his wife had given by: 


inftitution, he chearfully paid the 
fees for the ordinaries. licence himfelf,. 
amounting, in the whole, to the fum of 
eighteen thillings and fourpence ; fo that, 
betwixt them both, the good woman 
was fully invefted in the real and' corpo- 
ral potieffion of her office, together with: 
all its rights, members, and RoEReEn ANCES 
what{cever. 


Thefe lak words, you muft know, 
were not according to the old form in 
which fuch licences, facultiesyand powers 
ufually ran, which in like cafes had here- 
tofore been granted to the fifterhood. 
But it was according to a neat Formule 
ei Didius nis own devifing, who having. 

a 
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@ particular turn for taking to pieces, 
and. new framing over again, all kind of . 
mnftruments in that way, nov only hit 
upon this dainty amendment, but coax’d 
many of the old licenfed matrons. in. the 
neighbourhood, to open their faculties: 
afrefh, in order to have this whim- wham 
of his inferted. 


I own E never could envy Didids in 
thefe kinds of fancies of his :—But every 
raan to his own tafte.—Did not Dr. Kz- 
naftrokius, that great man, at his leifure 
hours, take the greateft delight imagina- 
ble in combing of affes tails, and phicking 
the dead hairs out with his teeth, though 
he had. tweezers always in his pocket ? 
Nay, if you come to.that, Sir, have noc 
the wifeft af men in all ages, not except- 
ing Solomon himfelf,—have they not had 
their Hosspy-Horszs ;—their running: - 

B 4 horfes, 
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horfes,—their coins and their cockle- 
fhells, their drums and their trumpets, 
their fiddles, their pallets, their mag- 
gots and their butterflies P—and fo long 
as aman rides his Hoppy-Horse peace- 
ably and quietly along the King’s high- 
way, and neither compels you or me to 
get up behind him, pray, Sir, what 
have either you or Ito do with it? 


CHAP. VII. 


_Degupibus non sid uranaus ;—that 
is, there is no difputing againft Hossy- 
_ Horses; and, for my part, Ifeldom do; 
nor could I with any fort of grace, had 
I been an enemy to them at the ‘bot- 
tom ; for happening, at certain intervals 
and changes of the Moon, to be: both 
fiddler and painter, according as the fly 
ftings:—Be it known to yeu, that I 


keep — 
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keep a couple of pads myfelf, upon 
which, in their turns, (nor do I care who 
knows it) I frequently ride out and take 
the air;—tho’ fometimes, to. my fhame 
be it fpoken, I.take fomewhat longer 
journies than what a. wife man would 
think alrogether right.—But the truth 
is,—I am not a wile man; and be- 
fides am a mortal of fo little confequence 
in the world, itis not much matter what 
Ido; fol feldom fret or fume at all 
about it: Nor does it much difturb my 
reft when I fee fuch great Lords and tall 
Perfonages as hereafter follow ;—fuch, 
for inftance, as my Lord A, B, C, D, E, 
F,G, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, and 
- fo-on, all of a row, mounted upon their 
feveral horfes;—fome with large ftirrups, 
getting on in a more grave and fober 
‘pace 3~——others on the contrary, tuck’d 
up to their very chins, with whips acrofs 
: their 


[ 26 J 
their mouths, fcouring and fcampering. 
16 away like fo many little party-colour’d: 
devils aftride 2 mortgage,———and as. if 
fome of them were refolved to break 
their necks.—-So much the better—fay 
Eto myfelf;—for in cafe the worft fhould: 


happen, the world will makea fhift to do 


excellently well without them ;—and 
for the reft, why,——-God fpeed 
them,———e’en let them ride on without 
oppofition from me, for were their lorde 
fhips unhorfed this very night, tis 
ten to one but that many of them. would 
be worfe mounted by one half before toe 
morrow morning, 


Not one of thefe inftances therefore 
can be faid to break in upon my reft.— 
But there is an inftance, which } own puts. 
me off my guard, and that is, when I fee 


one born for great actions, and, what is 
Rill 
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ffill more for his honour, whofe nature 
ever inclines him to good ones ;—— 
when I behold fuch aone, my Lord, like 
yourfelf, whofe principles and conduct 
are as generous and noble as his blood, 
and whom, for that reafon, a corrupt 
world cannot {pare one moment ;—when 
I fee fuch a one, my Lord, mounted, 
though it is but for a minute beyond the 
time wnich my love to my country has 
prefcribed to-him, and my zeal for his 
glory wifhes,—then, my Lord, I ceafe 
to be a philofopher, and in the firft . 
tranfport of an honeft impatience, I wifh 
the Hogssy-Horsg, with all his frater- 
nity; at the Devil. 


My Lord, 
*¢ ‘Y Maintain this to be a dedication, 
notwithftanding its fingularity in 
“¢ the three great effentials of matter, 
7 * form, 
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* torm and place: I beg, therefore, you 
“* will accept it as fuch, and that you wall 
‘* permit me to lay it, with the moft re- 
“ipectful humility, at your Lordfhip’s 


‘*feet,—when you. are upon them,— 


“which you can be when you pleafe ;— 


“*and that is, my Lord, when ever there 


“¢ is occafion for it, and I will add, to the © 


‘“< beit purpofes too. I have the honour 
“© tobe, 


My Lord, 
Yeur Lordfhip’s moft chedient, | 
. and moft devoted, 
and od humble iat 


TRISTRAM SHANDY. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Solemnly declare to all mankind, that 

the above dedication was made for 
no one Prince, Prelate, Pope, or Poten- 
tate,—Duke, Marquis, Ear], Vifcount, 
or Baron of this, or any other Realm in 
Chriftendom ; nor has it yet been 
hawk’d about, or offered publickly or 
privately, directly or indirectly, to any 
one perfon or perfonage, great or {mall; 
but is honeftly a true Virgin- Dedication 
untried on, upon any foul living. 


I labour this point fo particularly, 
merely to remove any offence or objec- 
tion which might arife againft it, from 
the manner in which I propofe to make 
the moft of it;—which is the putting 

sod 
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at up fairly to publick fale; which I now 
do. , 


Every author has a way of his 
own, in bringing his points te bear ;—for 
my own part, as I hate chaffering and 
higgling for a few guineas in a dark 
entry ;—I refolved within myfelf, from 
the very beginning, to deal fquarely and 
openly with your Great Folks in this af: 
fair, and try whether I fhould not come 
off the better by it. 


If therefore there is any one. Duke, 
Marquis, Ear], Vifcount, or Baron, in 
thefe his Majefty’s dominions, who ftands 
in need of a tight, genteel dedication, 
and whom the above will fuit, (for by 
the dye, unlefs it fuits-in fome degree, I 
will not part with it)——j¢ is much at 
his fervice for fiftv guineas ;——which 


2 4d 
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Tam pofitive is twenty guineas lefs than 
it ought to be afforded for, by any mana 
of genius. 


My Lord, if you examine it over 
again, it is far from being a-grofs piece 
of daubing, as fome dedications are. 
The defign, your Lordhhip fees, is good, 
the colouring tranfparent,—the drawing 
wnot amifs ;—or to {peak more like a man. 
-of {cience,—and meafure my piece in the - 
painter’s {cale, divided into 20,—I. be- 
dieve, my Lord, the out-lines will tura. 
out aS 12,—the compolition as 9,—the 
-colouring as 6,—the expreffion 13 and 
a half,—and the de&gn,—if I may be 
allowed, my Lord, to underftandmy own 
_.defign, and fuppofing: abfolute perfecti- 
on in defigning, to be as 20,—I think it 
<annot well fall fhort of 19.  Befides 
all this,—there is keeping in it, and 

the 
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the dark ftrokes in the Hossy-Horsr, 
(which is a fecondary figure, and a kind 
of back-ground to the whole) give great 
force to the principal lights in your own 
ficure, and make it come off wonder- 
fully ;———-and befides, there is an air of 
originality in the tout enfemble. 


Be pleafed, my good Lord, to order 
the fum to be paid into the hands of Mr: 
Dodfley, for the benefit of the author ; 
and in the next edition care fhall be ta- 
ken that this chapter be expunged, and 
your Lordfhip’s titles, diftinctions, arms 
and good actions, be placed at the front 
of the preceding chapter: All which, 
from the words, De gu/fibus non éf di/pu- 
fanduin, and whatever elfe in this book 
selates to Hogsy- Horses, but no more, 
fhall ftand dedicated to your Lordthip.— 
The reft I dedicate to the Moon, who, by 

the 
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the bye, of all the Parronsor Marrons 
I can think of, has moft power to fet my 
book a-going, and make the world run 
mad after it. | 


Bright Godde/s, 


If thou art not too bufy with Canpip 
and MifsCuneGunp *saffairs,—take Tris 
ftram Shandy’s under thy protection alfo. 


CHAP. X. 

Hatever degree of {mall merit, 

the act of benignity in favour of 

the midwife, might juftly claim, or in 
whom that claim truly refted,—at firft 
fight feems not very material to this 
hiftory ;——certain however it was, that 
the gentlewoman, the parfon’ S wife, did 
run away at that time with the “whole 
of it: And yet, for my life, I cannot help 
thinking but that the parfon himéelf, 
Voz I. C tho’ 
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tho’ he had not the good fortune to hie 
upon the defign firft,—yet, as he heartily 
concurred in it the moment it was laid 
before him, and as heartily parted with 
his money to carry it into execution, 
had a claim to fome fhare of it,—if not 
to a full half of whatever honour was 
due to it. | 


The world at that time was aplediea to. 
- determine the matter otherwife. 


_ Lay down the book, and I will allow 
you half a day to give a probable guefs. 
at the grounds of this procedure. 


Be it known then, that, for about five 
years before the date of the midwife’s 
licence, of which you have had fo cir- 
cumftantial an account,—the parfon we 


have to do with,. had made himfelf a. 


-country= 


| 
: 
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country-talk by a breach of afl décorum, 
which he had committed againft himfelf, 
his ftation, and his office ; and that 
was, in never appearing better, or other- 
wife mounted, than upon a lean, forry, 
jack-afs of a horfe; value about one 
pound fifteen fhillings; who, to fhorten 
all defcription of him, was full brother to 
Rofinante, as far as fimilitude congenial 
could make him; for he anfwered his 
defcription to a hair-breadth. in every 
 thing,—except that I do not remember 
*tis any where faid, that Rofinante was 
broken winded; andthat, moreover, Rofi- 
nante, as is the happinefs of moft Spanifh 
horfes, fat or lean,—was uudoubtedly a 
_horfe at all points. 


I know véry well that the Hero’s 
horfe was a horfe of chafte deportment, 
which may have given grounds for 2 

C2 eon 
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contrary Opinion: But-it 1s as certain at 
the fame time, that Rofimante’s continen- 
cy (as may be demonftrated from the ad- 
venture of the Yanguefian carriers) pro- 
ceeded from no bodily defect or caufe 
whatfoever, but from the temperance 
and orderly current of his blood.—And 
Jet me tell you, Madam, there is a great 
deal of very good chaftity in the world, 
in behalf of which you could not fay 
more for your life. 


Let that be as it may, as my purpofe 
is to do exact juftice to every creature 
brought upon the ftage of this dramatic 
work,—I could not ftifle this diftinétion 
in favour of Don Quixete’s horfe ; in 
all other points the parfon’s horfe, I fay, 
was juft fuch another, for he was as 
lean, and as lank, and as forry a jade, as 
Humiuuiry herfelf could have beftrided. 

In 
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- In the eftimation of here and there,a 
man: of weak judgment, it was greatly 
in the parfon’s power to have helped the 
figure of this horfe of his,—for he.was 
matter. of a very handfome demi-peak’d 
faddle, quilted on the feat with green 
pluth, garnifhed with a double row .of 
filver-headed ftuds, and a noble pair of 
fhining brafs ftirrups, with a houfing al- 
together fuicable, of grey fuperfine cloth, 
with an edging of black lace, termina- 
ting in a deep, black, filk fringe, poudreé 
@ or,——all which he had purchafed in the 
pride and prime of his life, together with 
a grand emboffed bridle, ornamented at 
all points as it fhould be. But not 
caring to banter his beaft, he had hung 
all thefe up behind his ftudy door ;—and, 
in lieu of them, had ferioufly befitted 
him ‘with juft fuch a bridle and fuch 

| C3 | a 
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a faddle, as the figure and value of fuch 
a fteed might well and truly deferve. 


In the feveral fallies about his parifh, | 
and in the neighbouring vifits to the 
gentry who lived around him,——you 
will eafily comprehend, that the parfon, 
fo appointed, would both hear and fee 
enough to keep his philofophy from 
rutting. To fpeak the truth, he never 
could enter a village, but he caught the 
attention of bothold and young.——L.a- 
bour ftood ftill as he pafs’d,—the bucket 
hung fufpended in the middle of the 
the {pinning-wheel forgot its” 
round, even chuck-farthing and 
fhuffle-cap themfelves ftood gaping tll 
he had got out of fights; and as his 
movement was not of the quickeft, he 
had generally time enough: upon his 
hinds to make his obfervations,—to hear 


' well, 
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the groans of the ferious,——and the 
Jaughter of thehight-hearted ;—all which 
he bore with excellent tranquility.——His 
character was, he loved a jeft in his 
heart—and as he faw himfelf in the true 
point of ridicule, he would fay, he could 
not be angry with others for feeing him 
in a light, in which he fo -{trongly faw 
himfelf: So that to his friends, who 
knew his foible was not the love of mo- 
ney, and who therefore made the lefs 
{cruple in bantering the extravagance of 
his humour,—inftead of giving the true 
caufe,———he chofe rather to join in the 
laugh againtt himfelf; and as he never 
carried one fingle ounce of flefh upon his 
own bones, being altogether as {pare a 
figure ag his beaft,—he would fometimes 
infiit upon it, that the horfe was as good 
as the rider -deferved ;—that they were, 
centaur-like,——both of a piece. At other 

C4 | times, 
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times, and in other moods, when his 
fpirits: were above the temptation of falfe 
wit,—he would fay, he found himfelf: 
going off faft in a confumption ; and,: 
with great gravity, would pretend, he 
could not bear the fight of a fat horfe 
without a dejection of heart, and a -fenfi- 
ble alteration in his pulfe; and that. he 
had made choice of the lean one he rode 
upon, not only to keep himfelf in coun- 
tenance, but in {pirits. 


At different times he would give fifty. 
humourous and oppofite reafons for ri-: 
ding a-meek-fpirited jade of a broken- 
winded horfe, preferably to one of met-. 
tle ;—for on fuch a one he could fit me- 
chanically, and meditate as delightfully 
de vanitate mundi et fuga feculi, as with 
the advantage of a death’s head before 
him ;——that, in all other exercitations, he. 

: could 
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could {pend his time, .as he rode flowly 
along, to as much account as in his. 
ftudy ;——that he could draw up an ar- 
gument in his fermon,—or a hole in his 
breeches, as fteadily on the ene as:in the 
other ;—that brifk trotting and flow ar- 
gumentation, like witand judgment, were 
two incompatible movements.—But that 
upon his fteed—he could unite and recon-: 
cile every thing,—he could compofe 
his fermon,—he could compofe his 
cough,———and, in cafe nature gave a 
call that way, he could likewife compofe 
himfelf.to fleep.—In fhort, the parfon 
. upon fuch encounters would affign any 
caufe, but the true caufe,—and he with- 
held the true one, only out of a nicety of 
temper, becaufe he thought it did ho- 
nour to him. 


But 
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- But the truth of the ftory was as fol- 
lows: In the ‘firft years of this gentle- 
man’s life, and about the time when the 
fuperb faddle and bridle were purchafed: 
by him, it had been his manner,-or va- 
nity, or call it what you will, to run 
into the oppofite extream.—In the lan- 
guage of the county where he dwelt, he 
was {aid to have loved a good horfe, and 
generally had one of the beft in the whole 
parifh ftanding in his {table always ready 
for faddling; and as the neareft midwife, 
as I told you, did not live nearer to the 
village than feven miles, and ina vile 
country,——it fo fell out that the poor - « 
gentleman was fcarce a whole week to- 

' gether without fome piteous application 

for his beaft; and as he was not an un- 

kind-hearted man, and every cafe was 

more prefling and more diftrefsful than. 

the laft,—as much as he Joved his beaft, 
, ; he 
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he had never a heart to refufé him; the 


upthot of which was generally this, that 


his horfe was either clapp’d, or fpavin’d,. 
or greaz'd ;—or he was twitter-bon’d, or 
broken-winded, or fomething, in fhort, 
or other had befallen him which would 
fet him carry no flefh ;—fo that he had 
every nine or ten months a bad horfe ta 
get rid of, —-and a good horfe to Bae 
an his ftead. 


| What the lofs in fuch a balance koe? 
amountto, communibus annis, would leave 
to a {pecial jury of fufferers in the fame 


- traffic, to determine ;—but letit be what 


_ ft would, the honeft gentleman bore it 
for many years without a murmur, till 
at length, by repeated ill accidents of the 


hind,: he found it neceffary to take the. 


thing under confideration; and .upon 


weIgiine the whole, and fumming it up — 


in 
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in his mind, he found it not only difpro- 
portion’d to his other expences, but 
withall fo heavy an article in irfelf, as to 
difable him from any other act of gene- 
rofity in his parifh: Befides this he con- 
fidered, that with half the fum thus gal- 
' Joped away, he could do ten times as 
much good ; and what ftill weighed 
more with him than ail other confidera- 
tions put together, was this, that it con- 
fined all his charity into one particular 
channel, and where, as he fancied, it was 
the leaft wanted, namely, to the child- 
bearing and child-getting part of his 
parifh ; referving nothing for the impo- 
tent,—nothing for the aged,—nothing 
for the many. comfortlefs fcenes he was 
hourly called forth to vific, where po- 
verty, and ficknefs, and affliction dwelt 
together. 
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For thefe reafons he refolved to dif- 
continue the expence; and there appear- 
ed but two poffible ways to extricate 
him clearly out of it;—and thefe were, 
either to make it an irrevocable law ne- 
ver more to lend his fteed upon any ap» 
plication whatever,—or elfe be content 
to ride the laft poor devil, fuch as they 
had made him, with all his aches and in- 
firmities, to the very end of the chapter. 


As he dreaded his own conftancy in 
_ the firft, he very chearfully betook 
himfelf to the fecond ; and tho’ he could 
very well have explain’d it, as I faid, to 
his honour,—yet, for that very reafon, he 
had a fpirit above it; choofing rather to 
bear the contempt of his enemies, and 
the laughter of his friends, than undergo 
the pain of telling a ftory, which might 
feem a panegyric upon himfelf. 


I 
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I have the higheft idea of the fpiritual 
and refined fentiments of this reverend 
gentleman, from this fingle ftroke in his 
character, which I think comes up to any 
of the honeft refinements of the peerlefs 
knight of Le Mancha, whom, by the 
bye, with all his follies, I love more, and 
would actually have gone further to-have 
paid a vific to, than the greateft hero of 
antiquity. 


But this is not the moral of my ftory: 
The thing I had in view was to fhew the 
temper of the world in the whole of this 
affair —For you muft know, that fo long 
as this explanation would have done the 


___ parfon credit, —the devil afoul could find 


it out,—I fuppofe his enemies would not, 
and that his friends could not.———-But’ 
_ no fooner did he beftir himfelf in- behalf 
of the midwife; and pay the expences of 
: the 
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the ordinary’s licence to fet her up,—but 
the whole fecret came out; every horfe 
he had loft, and two horfes more than 
ever he had loft, with all the circum- 
ftances of their deftruction, were known 
and diftin@ly remembered.—The ftory 
ran like wild-fire.—‘** The parfon had 
“a returning fit of pride which had juft 
*¢ feized him; and he was going to be 
*‘ well mounted once again in his life; 
and if it was fo, ’twas plain as the fun 
“‘ at noon-day, he would pocket the ex- 
“© pence of the licence, ten times told the 
“ very firft year :—-——fo that every body 
** was left to judge what were his views 
“in this act of oe | | 


What were his views In gs and 10 
every other action of his life,—or rather. 
_ what were the opinions which floated in 
the brains of other people concerning. it, . 

was 
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was a thought which too much floated in — 
. his own, and too often broke in upon his 
reft, when he fhould have been found 
afleep. 


About ten years ago this gentleman 
had the good fortune to be made entirely 
eafy upon that {core, it being juft fo 
long fince he left his parifh,———and the 


whole world at the fame time behind 
him,—and ftands accountable toa judge 
of whom he will have no caufe to com- 
plain. 


But there is a fatality attends the ac- 
tions of fome men: Order them as they 
will, they pafs thro’ a certain medium 
which fo twifts and refraéts them from 
their’ true directions that, with 
all the titles to praife which a rectitude 
of heart can give, the doers of them are 

ne- 
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neverthelefs forced to live and die with- 
out it. 


Of the truth of which this gentleman 
was a painful example. But to know 
by what means this came to pafs,—and 
to make that knowledge of ufe to you, 
Linfift upon it that you read the two fol- 
lowing chapters, which contain fuch a 
{ketch of his life and converfation, as 
will carry its moral along withit.—When 
this is done, if nothing ftops us in our 
way, we will go on with the midwife. _ 


CHAP. XP. 


b acme was this parfon’s name, and, 
_ what is very remarkable in it, (as 
appears from a moft antient account of 
the family, wrote upon ftrong vellum, 
Vou, I. D and: 
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and’ now in perfect prefervation) it had 


been exactly fo fpelt for near, I was 


within an ace of faying nine hundred 


but I would not fhake my 
credit in telling an improbable truth, 
however indifputable in itfelf; and 
therefore | fhall content myfelf with on- 
ly faying,—It had been exactly fo fpele, 
‘without the leaft variation or tranfpoft- 
tion of a fingle letter, for Ido not know 
how long ; which is more than I would 
venture to fay of one half of the beft fur- 
names in the kingdom; which, in a courfe 
of years, have generally undergone as 


years ; 


many chops and changes as their own- 


ers.——Has this been ‘owing to the pride, 
or to the fhame of the refpective propri- 
etors ’—In honeft truth, I think, fome- 
times to the one, and fometimes to the 
other, juft as thetemptation has wrought. 


But a villainous affair it is, and will one 
: day 


{ 
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Q ay foblend and confound usall together, 
that no one fhall be able to ftand up and 
{wear, ‘* That his own great grand fa- 
‘* ther was the man who did either this 
© or that.” - 


This evil had been fufficiently fenced 
againft by the prudent care of the Yorick’s 
family, and their religious prefervation 
of thefe records quote, which do fur- 
ther inform us, That the family was orié 
ginally of Danifh extraction, and had been 
tranfplanted into England as early as in 
the reign of Horwendillus, king of Den- 
mark, in whofe court it feerns, an anceltor 
of this Mr. Yorick’s, and from whom he 
was lineally defcended, held a confider- 
able poft to the day of his death. Of what 
nature this confiderable poft was, this 
record faith not ;—it only adds, That; 
for near two centuries, it had been totally 

D 2 abo- 
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abolifhed as altogether unneceffary, not 
only in that court, but in every other 
court of the Chriftian world. 


It has often come into my head, that 
this poft eould be no other than that of 
the king’s chief Jefter ;—and that Ham- 
let’s Yorick, in our Shake/pear, many of 
whofe plays, you know, are founded up- 
onauthenticated facts, ——was certainly the 
very man. 


I have not the time to look into Saxo- 
Grammaticus’s Danifp hiftory, to know 
the certainty of this ;—but if you have 
leifure, and can eafily get at the book, 
you may do it full as well yourfelf. 


Thad juft time, in my travels through 
Denmark with Mr. Noddy’s eldeft fon, 
whom, in the year 1741, I accompanied 

as 
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as governor, riding along with him at a 
prodigious ratethro’ moft partsof Europe, 
and of which original journey perform’d 
by us two, a moft delectable narrative 
will be given in the progrefs of this work. 
I had juft time, I fay, and that was all, to 
prove the truth of an obfervation made 
by a long fojourner in that country ;—— 
namely, ‘* That nature was neither very 
lavifh, nor was fhe very ftingy in het 
gifts of genius and capacity to its inha- 
bitants s—but, like a difcreet parent, was 
moderately kind to them all; obferving 
fuch an equal tenor in the diftribution of 
her favours, as to bring them, in thofe 
points, pretty near to a level with each 
other; fo that you will meet with few in- 
ftances in that kingdom of refin’d parts; 
but a great deal of good plain houfhold 
underftanding amongft all ranks of 
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people, of which every body hasa fhare;” 
which is, I think, very right. 


With us, you fee, the cafe is quite 
different ;—we are all ups and downs in 
this matter;—you are a great genius ;— 
or ’tis fifty to one, Sir, you are a great 
dunce and a blockhead ;—not that there 
is a total want of intermediate fteps,— 
no,—we are not fo irregular as that comes 
to;—but the two extremes are more 
common, and tn a greater degree in this 
unfettled ifland, where nature, in her cifts 
and difpofitions of this kind, is moft 
‘whimfical and capricious ; fortune her- 
felf not being more fo in the bequeft of 
her goods and chattels than fhe. | 


T his is all that ever ftagger’d my faith 
in regard to Yorick’s extraction, who, by 
what I can remember of him, and by all 
| : the 
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the -accounts.} could ever get.of him, 
feem’d not to have had one fingle drop 
of Danifh blood in his whole crafis; in 
nine hundred years, it might pofibly have. 
all run out: 1 will not phlofophrze 
one moment with you about it; for hap-. 
pen how it would, the fact was this :—. 
That inftead of that cold phlegm and. 
exact regularity of fenfeand humours, you. 
would have look’d for, in one fo extract- 
ed ;—he was, on the contrary, as mer- 
curial and fublimated a compofition,— 
as heteroclite a creature in alt his declen-. 
fions ; with as much life and whim, 
and gaité de ceur about him, as the kind- 
lieft climate cauld have engendered and. 
put together. With all this fail, poor 
Yorick carried not one ounce of ballaft , 
he was utterly unpractifed in the world; 
and, at the age of twenty- fix, knew juft 
about as well how to fteer his courfe 
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in it, as a romping, unfufpicious girl of 
thirteen: So that upon his firft fetting 
out, the brifk gale of his fpirits, as you 
will imagine, ran him foul ten times in 
a day of fome body’s tackling ; and as 
the grave and more flow-paced were. 
ofteneft in his way, you may fike- 
wife imagine, ’twas with fuch he had 
generally the ill luck to get the moft en- 
tangled. For aught I know there might 
be fome mixture of unlucky wit at the 
bottom of fuch Fracas:—For, to {peak 
the truth, Yorick had an invincible dif- 
like and oppofition in his nature to gra- 
vity ; not to gravity as fuch; for 
where gravity was wanted, he would be- 
the moft grave or ferious of mortal men 
for days and weeks together ;—but he 
was an gpemy to the affectation of it, 
and declared open war againtt it, only as 


it appeared a cloak for ignorance, or for 
folly : 
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folly ; and then, whenever it fell in his 
way, however fheltered and protected, 
he feldom gave it much quarter. 


, Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, 
he would fay, That gravity was an errant 
fcoundrel; and he would add,—of the 
moft dangerous kind too,—becaufe a 
fly one; and that, he verily believed, 
more honeft, well-meaning people were 
bubbled out of their goods and money 
by it in one twelve-month, than by 
pocket- -picking and fhop-lifting in feven. 
In the naked temper which a merry heart 
difcovered, he would fay, There was no 
danger,—but to itfelf:—whereas the very 
effence of gravity was defign, and con- 
fequently deceit ;—’twas a taught trick 
to gain credit of the world for more fenfe 
and knowledge than a man was worth; 
and that, with all its pretenfions,—ic was 

no 
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no better, but often worfe, than what a 
» French wit had Jong. ago defined 1 It —-UIZ, 


A myfterious carriage of the body to cover: 


the defects of the mind ; ;—which definition 
_ of gravity, Yorick, wath great im prodence, 
would fay; deferved to-be wieten ‘in. let-: 


“ter of gol: ee ee 


"Buty j in plain, truth, he was a man un-. 


| ‘hackneyed and unpractifed in the. world,, 


and. was, altogether: as indifcreet. and 


 foolith on every other fabjett of difcquele 


where policy is wont to imprefs reftraint.. 


v4 orick had. no. impreffion but ene, and 
that was what arofe from the: nature: of 
the deed fpoken of ; which impreffion he 
would ufually tranflate into plain Englifa 
without any” ‘peripbraf Sy and toa 
oft without much ‘diftinétion of either 
| perfonage, time, or place; ;-—fa that when 
| mention was made of a -~piteful or an 

: ; un- 
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ungenerous proceeding,—he never gave 
himfelf a moment’s time to reflect who 
was the Hero of the piece, ——what his 
ftation,——or how far he had power to 
hur: him hereafter;—but if it was a dirty 
action,—_——without more ada, The 
man was a dirty fellow,—and fo on :— 
And as his comments had ufually the il 
fate to be terminated either in a bon mot, 
or tobe enliven’d throughout with fome 
drollery or humour of expreffion, it gave 
wings to Yorick’s indifcretion. Ina word, 
tho’ he never fought, yet, at the fame 
time, as he feldom fhun’d occafions of 
faying what came uppermoft, and with- 
out much ceremony ;——he had but too 
many temptations in life, of fcattering 
his wit and his humour,—his gibes and 
his jefts about bim.——They were not 
loft for want of gathering. 


‘ 


What 
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_ What were the confequences, and 
what was Yorick’s cataftrophe thereup- 
on, you will read in the next chapter. 


CHAP. XiIL 


HE Mortgager and Mortgagée 
differ the one from the other, not 
- more in length of purle, than the Fefer 
and Feftée do, in that of memory. But 
in this the comparifon between them 
runs, as the fcholiafts call it, upon all- 
four; which, by the bye, is upon one 
or two legs more, than fome of the beft 
of Homer’s can pretend to ;—namely, 
"That the one raifes a fum and the other 
a laugh at your expence, and think no 
more about it. Intereft, however, ftill 
runs on in both cafes ;—the periodical 
or accidental payments of it, juft ferving 

3 to 
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to keep the memory of the affair alive s 
ull, ac length, in fome evil hour;—pop 
comes the creditor upon each, and by, 
demanding principal upon the fpot, to- 
gether with full intereft to the very day, 
makes them both feel the full extent ef 
their obligations. 


As the reader (for I hate your ifs) has 
a thorough knowledge of human nature, 
I need not fay more to fatisfy him, that 
my Hero could not go on at this rate 
without fome flight experience of thefe 
incidental mementos. To fpeak the 
truth, he had wantonly involved himfel€ 
in a multitude of fmall book-debts of 
this ftamp, which, notwithftanding Ey- 
genius’s frequent advice, he too much 
difregarded ; thinking, that as not one 
of them was contracted thro*any malig- | 
Rancy;—but, on the contrary, from an 

| honefty. 
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honefty of mind, and a mere jocundity 
of humour, they would all e them: be 
crofs’d out in courfe. : 


_ Eugenius eoute never admit this; and 
would often teil, him, that. one day or 
other he would certainly be reckoned 
with; and he would often add, in an ac- 
cent of forrowful apprehenfton,~-to the 
uttermoft mite. To which Yorick, with 
_ his ufual careleffnefs of heart, would as 
ofren anfwer with a pfhaw !--and if the 
fubject was ftarted in the felds,—with a 
hop, fkip, and a jumps at the end of it; 
but if clofe pent up in the focial chimney 
corner, where the culpric was barrica- 
do’d in, with a table and a couple of 
arm chairs, and could not fo readily fly. 
off in a tangent,—Eugenias would then 
goon with his lecture ‘upon difcretion, in 
| words 
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‘words to this purpofe, though fomewhet 
‘better put together. 


__ -‘Truft me, dear Yorick, this unwary 
‘pleafantry of thine will fooner or Iater 
'brifig thee into fcrapes and difficulties, 
which no after-wit can extricate thee out 
‘of. In thefe fallies, too oft,-I fee, it 
happens, that a perfon laugh’d at, con- 
fiders himfelf in the light of a perfonin- — 
jured, with all the rights of fuch a fitua- 
tion belonging to him ; and when thou 
vieweft him in that light too, and rec- 
kons up his friends, his family, his kin- 
dred and allies, and mutters up with 
them the many recruits which will lift 
under him from a fenfe of common dan- 
ger ;—'tis no extravagant arithmetic to 
fay, that for every ten jokes,—thou hat 
got a hundred enemies; and till thou 
haft gone on, and raifed a {warm of wafps 
about 
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about thy ears, and art half ftung to 
death by them, thou wilt never be con- 
vinced it is fo. 


I cannot fufpect it inthe man whom I 
efteem, that there is the leaft fpur from 
fpleen or malevolence of intent in thefe 
fallies. I believe and know them to 
be truly honeft and fportive :—But con- 
fider, my dear lad, that fools cannot di- 
ftinguifh this,—and that knaves will not; 
and thou knoweft not what it is, either 
to provoke the one, or to make merry 
with the other,—whenever they affociate 
for mutual defence, depend upon it, they 
will carry on the war in fuch a manner 
apainft thee, my dear friend, as to make 
_ thee heartily fick of it, and of thy life too.. 


Revence from fome baneful corner 
fhall level a tale cf difhonour at thee, 


which 
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which no innocence of heart or integrity 
ef conduct thall fet right....-The for- 
tunes of thy houfe fhall totter,—thy cha- 
racter, which led the way to them, fhall 
bleed on every fide of it,—thy faith que- 
ftioned,—thy works belied,—thy wit 
forgotten,—thy learning trampled on. 
To wind up the laft fcene of thy tragedy, 
Croueitty and Cowarpice, twin ruf- 
fians, hired and fet on by Matice in the 
dark, fhall flrike together at all thy in- 
firmmities and miftakes:—the beft of us, 
my dear lad, lye open there,—and truft 
me,—truft me, Yorick, When to gratify 
a private appetite, it is once refolved up- 
on, that an innocent and an belplefs creature 
foall be facrificed, ’tis an eafy matter to pick 
up Ricks enew from any thicket where it bas 
frayed, to make a fite to offer it up with. 


; Va. ir E Yorick 
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Yorick fcarce ever heard this fad va- 
ticination of his deftiny read over to him, 
but with a tear ftealing from his eye, and 
a promiffory look attending it, that he 
was refolved, for the time to come, to 
ride his tit with more fobriety.—But, 
alas, too late!—a grand confederacy, 
‘with ***** and ***** ar the head of 
it, was form’d before the firft prediction 
of it. —The whole plan of the attack, 
juft as Eugenius had foreboded, was put 
in execution all at once,—with fo little 
mercy on the fide of the allies,—and fo 
little fufpicion in Yorick, of what was 
carrying on acaintt him,—that when he 
thought, good eafy man! full furely pre- 
ferment was 0’ ripening,—they had fmote 
his root, and then he fell, as many a 
worthy man had fallen before him. 


Yorick, 
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Yorick, however, fought it out with all 
_ imaginable gallantry for fome time ; tll, 
over-power’d by numbers, and worn 
out at length by the calamities of the. 
war,—but more fo, by the ungenerous 
manner in which it was carried on,—he 
threw down the fword; and though he 
kept up his fpirits in appearance to the 
laft,—he died, neverthelefs, as was gene- 
rally thought, quite broken hearted. 


- What inclined Eugentus to the fame 
opinion, was as follows : 


| A few hours before Yorick breath’d. 
his laft,. Zugenius ftept in with an intent 
to take his laft fight and laft farewell of 
him: Upon his drawing Yorick’s cus- 
tain, and afking how he felt himfelf, 
Yorick, looking up in his face, took hold 
of his hand,—and, after thanking him 

E 2 for 
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fér the many tokens of his friendfhip‘to 
him, for which, he faid, if it was their 
fate to meet hereafter,—he would thank 
him again and again.—Fe told him, he 
was within a few hours of giving his 
enemies the flip for ever.—I hope not, 
anfwered Eagenius, with tears trickling 
down his cheeks, and with the tenderef 
tone that ever man fpoke,—TI hope not, 
Yorick, {aid he.-—-Yorick replied, with a 
look up, and a gentle fqueeze of Ex- 
genius’s hand, and that was all,—but ic 
cut Exugenius to his heart.—Come,— 
come, Yorick, quoth Exgenius, wiping 
his eyes, and fummoning up the man 


within him,—-my dear lad, be comfore- 


ed,—let not all thy fpirits and fortitude 
forfake thee at this crifis when thou moft 
wants them ;—-—who knows what re- 
fources are in ftore, and what the power 
of God may yet do for thee ?enunee-¥orich 
| Jaid 


| 


‘at? 


| Eugenias, 
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laid his hand upon his heart, and gently 
fhook his head ;—for my part, continu: 
ed Eugenius, crying bitterly ashe uttered 
the words,—I declare I know not, Yo- 
rick, how to part~ with thee,.——and 
would gladly flatter ‘my hopes, addeil 
Lugenius, chearing up his voice, that 
there is {till enough left of thee to make 
a bifhop,—and that 1 may live to fee 
it.——I befeech thee, Zagenius, quoth 
Yorick, taking off his night-cap as well 
as he could with his left hand,«——-his 
right being ftill grafped clofe in tliat of 
I befeech thee to take a 
view of my head.—lI fee nothing that 
ails it, replied Eugenéas. Then, alas! 
my friend, faid Yorick, let me tell you, 
that "cis fo bruifed and mif-fhapen’d with 
the blows which ***** and *****, 
and fome others have fo unhandfomely 
given me in the dark, that-1 might fay 
E 3 with 
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with Sancho Panga, that fhould I. reco- 
ver, and ** Mitres thereupon be fuffer’d 
** to rain down from heaven as thick as 
‘* hail, not one of ’em would fit it.” 
Yorick’s \aft breath was hanging upon 
his trembling lips ready to depart as he 
uttered this ;—yet ftill it was utter’d 
with fomething of a cervantick tone ;— 
and as he {poke it, Eugenius could per- 
ceive a ftream of lambene fire lighted up 
for a moment in his eyes ;—faint picture 
of thofe flafhes of his {pirit, which (as 
Sbakefpear {aid of his anceftor) were wont 
to fet the table in a roar! 


Eugenius was convinced from this, 
that the heart of his friend was broke; 
he fqueez’d his hand, and then 
walk’d foftly out of the room, weeping 
as he walk’d. Yorick followed Eugenius 
with his eyes to the door,—he then 

clofed 
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clofed them,—and never opened them 
more. - | 


He lies buried in a corner of his 
church-yard, in the parifh of 
under a plain marble flabb, which . his 
friend Eugenius, by leave of his executors, 
laid upon his grave, with no more than 
thefe three words of infcription ferving 
both for his epitaph and elegy. 


| Alas, poor YORICK! . 


Ten times in a day has Yorick’s ghoft 
the confolation to hear his monumental 
infcription read over with fuch a variety 
of plaintive tones, as denote a genera] 

E 4 pity 
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pity and efteem for him ;——a foot- 
way croffing the church-yard clofe by . 
the fide of. his grave,—not a paflenger 
goes by-without ftopping to caft a look 
ppon . es 7 as he walks 
Oh, _ 
" Alas, poor YORICK! 
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‘CH A’P. AMI, 


T .is fo jong fince the: reader of this 

rhapfodical work has been parted 
from the midwife, thati it is high time to 
mention her again to him, merely to put 
him in mind that there is fuch a body 
fill in the world, and whom, upon the 
beft judgment I can form upon. my own 
plan at prefent,—I.am going to intro- 
duce to him for good and all: But as 
frefth matter may be ftarted, and much 
unexpected bufinefs fall out betwixt the 
reader and: myfelf, which may require 
immediate difpatch ; ‘twas right to 
take care that the poor woman fhould 
not be loft in the mean time ;—becaufe 
when fhe is wanted, ‘we Can no ahs Go 
‘without her. ae | 
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I think I told you that this good woe 
man was a perfon of no fmall note and 
confequence throughout our whole vil- 
{age and townthip ;—that her fame had 
{pread itfelf to the very out-edge and cir- 
cumference of that circle of importance, 
of which kind every foul living, whether 
he has a fhirt to his back or no, has 
one furrounding him ;—which faid circle, 
by the way, whenever ’tis faid that fuch 
a one is of great weight and importance 
in the world, I defire may be enlar- 
ged or contracted in your worfhip’s fan- 
cy, in a compound-ratio of the ftation, 
profeffion, knowledge, abilities, height 
and depth (meafuring both ways) of the 
perfonage brought before you. 


In the prefent cafe, if I remember, I 
fixed it at about four or five miles, which 
not only comprehended the whole pa- 

rifh, 
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rifh, but extended itfelf to two or three 
of the adjacent hamlets in the fkirts of 
the next parifh ,; which made a confider- 
able thing of ze. JF muft add, That fhe 
was, moreover, very well looked on at 
one large prange-houfe and fome other 
odd Houfes and farms within two or 
three miles, as F faid, from the fmoke of 
her own chimney : But I muft here, 
once for all, inform you, that all this will 
be more exactly delineated and-explain’d 
in a map, now in the hands of the en- 
graver, which, with many other pieces 
and developments to this work, will be 
added to the end of the twentieth vo- 
lyme,—not to fwell the werk,—I detefe 
the thought of fuch a thing ;~——but by; 
way of commentary, schohum, illuftra- 
tion, and key to fuch paffages, incidents, 
or inuendos as fhall be thought to. be ei- 
ther of private interpretation, or of dark 

or 
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or doubtful meaning after my life and 
my opinions fhall have been read over, 
(now don’t forget the meaning of the 
word) by all the world ;—-which, betwixt 
you: and me, and in fpight of all the 
gentlemen reviewers in Great-Britain, 
and of all that their worfhips fhall under- 
take to write or fay to the contrary, 
Iam determined fhall be the cafe, I 
need not tell your worfhip, that all this 
is {poke in confidence. — 


CHAP. XIV. 


PON looking into my mother’s 
marriage fettlement, in order to 
fatisfy myfelf and reader in a point ne- 
-ceflary to be clear’d up, before we could 
proceed any further in this hiftory ;—I 
had the good fortune to pop upon the 
| very 
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very thine I wanted before I had read a 
day and a half ftraight forwards,—it 
might havetaken me upamonth;—which 
fhews plainly, that when a man fits down 
to write a hiftory,—tho’ it be but the hi- 
ftory of Fack Hickathrift or Tom Thumb, 
he knows no more than his heels what 
lets and confounded hinderances he is to: 
‘meet with in his way,—or what a dance 
he may be led, by one excurfion or an- 
other, before all is over. Could a hifto- 
riographer drive ‘on his hiftory, as a 
muleteer drives on his mule,—ftraight 
forward; for inftance, from Rome all 
the way to Loretto, without ever once 
turning his head afide either to the right 
hand or to the left,—he might venture 
to foretell you to an hour when he fhould. 
get to his journey’s end; but the. 
thing is, morally {fpeaking, impoffible : 
For, if he is a man of the leaft fpirit, he, 

will 
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will have fifty deviations from a ftraighte 
jine to make with this or that party as he 
goes along, which he can no ways avoid. 
He will have views and profpects to 
_ himfelf perpetually folliciting his eye, 
which he can no more help ftanding flill 
to look-at than he can fly; he will more- 
over have various 
Accounts to reconcile : 
Anecdotes to pick up: 
_ Infcriptions to make out : 
_ Stories to weave in: 
Traditions to fift: 
, Perfonages to call upon : 
_ Panegyricks to pafte up at this door: 
_ Pafquinades at that :+—All which. 
both the man and his nvule are quite ex- 
empt from. ‘Yo fum up all; there are 
archives at every ftage to be book’d in- 
to, and rolls, records, documents, and: 
endlefs genealogies, which jufte ever 
oo. and: 
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and anon calls him back to ftay.the 
reading of : In fhort, there is no end 
of it ; for my own part, I declare I 
have been at it thefe fix weeks, making 
all the fpeed-I poffibly could;—and am 
not yet born :—I have juft been able, 
and that’s all, to tell you when it happen’d, 
but not ow ;—fo that you fee the thing 
is yet far from being accomplithed. 


Thefe unforefeen ftoppages, which I 
own I had no conception of when I firft 
fet out;—but which, I am convinced 
now, will rather increafe than diminifh as 
I advance,—have ftruck out a hint which 
Iam refolved to follow ;—and that is,— 
not to be in a hurry ;—but to go on kei- © 
{urely, writing and publifhing two vo- 
lumes of my life every year ;——which, 
if I am fuffered to go on quietly, and can 
make.a tolerable bargain with my book- 

_Vou. I. F feller, 
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feller, I hall continue to do as s long as I 
live. | 


CHAP. XV. 


HE article in my mother’s mar- 

riage fettlement, which I told the 
reader I was at the pains to fearch for, 
and which, now that I have found it, | 
think proper to lay before him,—is fo 
much more fully exprefs’d in the deed it- 
felf, than ever I can pretend to do it, that 
it would be barbarity to take it out of the 
lawyer’s hand :—It is as follows. 


« Anathis Indenture further 
“‘wttnefleth, That the faid Walser 
‘‘ Shandy, merchant, in confideration of 
“<< the faid intended marriage to be had, 
‘© and, by God’s bleffing, to be well and 

5 : — § truly 
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“¢ truly folemnized and confum mated be- 
“s'eween the faid Walter Shandy and Eli- 
“¢ zabeth Mollineux aforefaid, and divers 
‘¢ other good and valuable caufes and 
‘© confiderations him thereunto {pecially 
‘* moving,—doth grant, covenant, con-’ 
‘* defcend, confent, conclude, bargain, 
“<< and fully agree to and with Fohn Dixon 
“and James Turner, Efgqrs. the above- 
«s named truftees, 7c. Se.—f go iwit,— 
‘¢ That in cafe it fhould hereafter fo fall 
‘s.out, chance, kappen, or otherwile 
‘¢ come to pafs,—That the faid Walter 
<¢ Shandy, merchant, fhall have left off 
‘¢ bufinefs before the time or times, that 
«<< the faid Elizabeth Mollineux fhall, ac- 
<< cording to the courfe of nature, or 
<< otherwife, have left off bearing and 
<¢ bringing forth children;—and thar, 
“© in confequence of the faid Valter Shan- 
‘¢ dy having fo left off bufinefs, fall, 

F 2 ‘Cin 
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‘in defpight, and againft the free-will, — 
‘*confent, and good-liking of the faid 
<< Elizabeth Mollineux,—make a depar- 
<¢ ture from the city of London, in order 
‘““ to retire to, and dwell upon, his eftate 
“at Shandy- Hall, in the county o ; 
“< or at any other country feat, caftle, hall, 
‘* manfion-houfe, meffuage, or grainge- 


‘‘ houfe, now purchafed, or hereafter to 
“* be purchafed, or upon any part or 
“¢ parcel thereof :—That then, and as of- 
“ ten as the faid Eizabeth Mollineux thall- 
‘‘ happen to be enceint with child or 
‘¢ children feverally and lawfully begot, | 
‘‘ or to be begotten, upon the body of 
*¢ the faid Elizabeth Mollineux during her 
he the faid Walter. 
‘© Shandy fhall, at his own proper coft 
‘¢ and charges, and out of his own pro- 


<< faid coverture, 


<¢ per monies, upon good and reafonable 
<‘ notice, which is hereby agreed to be- 
| “© within 
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‘¢ within fix weeks of her the faid Eiza- 
“© beth Mollineux’s full reckoning, or 
*¢ time of fuppofed and computed deli- 
“ very,—pay, or caufe to be paid, the 
“ fur of one hundred and twenty pounds 
‘© of good and lawful money, to fobn 
“ Dixon and James Turner, Efqrs. or af- 
‘¢fions,—upon TRusT and confidence, 
‘© and for and unto the ufe and ufes, in- | 
“tent, end, and purpofe following :—_ 
“ That is to fay,—That the faid fun - 
‘© of one hundred and twenty pounds 
‘© fhall be paid into the hands of the faid 
‘“« Elizabeth Mollineux, or to be otherwife 
‘¢ applied by them the faid truftees, for 
‘¢ the well and truly hiring of one coach, 
‘¢ with able and fufficient horfes, to car- 
“¢ ry and convey the body of the faid 
“¢ Elizabeth Mollineux and the child or 
‘© children which fhe fhall be then and 
“¢ there’ enceint and pregnant with,— 

F 3 S* unto 
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‘“ unto the city of London; and for the 
“further paying and defraying of all 
‘¢ other incidental cofts, charges, and ex=. 
“‘ pences whatfoever,—in and about, 
“and for, and relating to her faid in- 
“© tended delivery and lying-in, in the 
‘6 faid city or fuburbs thereof. And that 
“the faid Elizabeth Mollineux fhall and 
“< may, from time to time, and at all fuch 
«* time and times as are here covenant- 
‘© ed and agreed upon,—peaceably and 
* quietly hire the faid coach and horfes, 
‘and have free ingrefs, egrefs, and 
“ reorefs throuchout her journey, in and 
‘< from the faid coach, according to thé 
‘tenor, true intent, and meaning of thefe 
‘* prefents, without any let, fuit, trouble, 
‘¢ difturbance, moleftation, difcharge; 
‘© hinderance, forfeiture, eviction, vexa- 
“‘ tion, interruption, or incumberance 
*¢ whatfoever.—And that it fhall more- 
: ** over 
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“¢ over be lawful to and for the faid E/i- 
“‘ zabeth Mollineux, from time to time, 
‘* and as oft or often as fhe fhall well and 
“truly be advanced in her faid pregnan- 
“¢cy, to the time heretofore ftipulated 
“and agreed upon,—to live and refide 
“in fuch place or places, and in fuch 
“ family or families, and with fuch rela- 
“ tions, friends, and other perfons with- 
“in the faid city of London, as the, at 
“ her-own will and pleafure, notwith- 
* ftanding her pre‘ent coverture, and as 
* if fhe was a femme fole and unmarri- 
“ed ,—fhall chink fi. —Q id Chis zal 
epenture furtyer witnei{eth, 
© That for the more effectually carrying 
«¢ of the faid covenant intoexecution, the 
& faid [Valter Shandy,merchant,doth here- 
© by grant, bargain, fell, releafe, and con- 
firm unto the faid Fehn Dixcu, and 
se Fomes Turner, Efars. their heirs, exe- 
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‘¢ cutors, and affigns, in their actual pof- 
‘* feffion, now being by virtue of an in- 
“< denture of bargain and fale for a year 
“* to them the faid Fobn Dixon and James 
“< Turner, Efqrs. by him the faid Walter 
“¢ Shandy, merchant, thereof made; which 
<< faid bargain and fale for a year, bears 
‘date the day next before the date of 
‘< thefe prefents, and by force and vir- 
“tue of the ftatute for transferring of 
All that 
‘¢the manor and lordfhip of Shandy in 

‘“‘the county of » with all the 
« rights, members, and appurtenances 
“thereof; and all and every the mef- 
‘¢ fuages, houfes, ‘buildings, barns, fta- 
“< bles, orchards, gardens, backfides, 
‘‘ tofts, crofts, garths, cottages, lands, | 
«¢ meadows, feedings, paftures, marfhes, 
‘“ commons, woods, underwoods, drains, 


‘““ufes into poffeffion, 


<¢ fifheries, waters, and water-courfes ;—~ 
5 ce to- 
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‘© together with all rents, reverfions, fer- 
£¢ vices, . annuities, fee-farms, ‘knights 


6 


ta) 


fees, views of - frank: pledge, efcheats; 
<< reliefs,’ mines, quarries, : eoods and 
‘* chattels of felons and fugitives, felons 
of thenifelves; -and put’ in: exigent; 
deodands, free warrens, and all other 
royalties and feignories, rights and ju: 
rifdi€tions, -privileges and heredita- 
And alfo the 
advowfon, donation, prefentation and 
‘6 freé difpofition of the rectory or par? 
‘< fonape of Shandy aforefaid, and all and - 
‘¢ evéry the tenths, tythes, glebe-lands”* 
-In three: ‘words, ———<* My mother 
‘* was to .lay in, (if fhe chofe it) ‘in: 
. Lendon.” ae ef 
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ew 
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“© ments whatfoever.- 


4 


wn 


But in aan to > put a ftop to. the prac- 
tice of any unfair play on the part of my, 
mother, which a mafriage. article. of this: 

"nature, 
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nature too manifeftly opened a door to; 
and which indeed had never been thought 
of at all, but for my uncle Toby Shandy ;— 
a claufe was added in fecurity of my fa- 
ther, which was this :—** That in cafe my 
‘¢ mother hereafter fhould, at any time; 
<¢ put my father to the trouble and ex- 
‘“¢ pence of a London journey upon falfe 
s* cries and tokens; that for every 
‘¢ fuch inftance fhe fhould forfeit all the 
«¢ right and title which the covenant gave 
“¢ her to the next turn ;——but ¢o no 
«* more,—and fo on, softies quoties, in as 
‘< effectual a manner, as if fuch a co- 


$* yvenant betwixt them had not been 
‘© made.”’—This, by the way, was no 
more than what was reafonable ;—and 
yet, as reafonable as it was, I have ever 
thought it hard that the whole weight of 
the article fhould have fallen entirely, as 
it did, upon myfelf. | . 
- But 
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But I was begot and born to misfor- 
tunes ;—-for my poor mother, whether 
it was wind or water,—or a compound 
of both,—or neither ;—or whether it 
was fimply the mere {well of imagination 
and fancy in her ;—or ‘how far a {trong 
wifh and defire to have it fo, might mif; 
lead her judgment ;—in fhort, whether 
fhe was deceived or deceiving in this 
matter, it no way becomes me to decide. 
The fact was this, That, in the latter end 
of September, 1717, which was the year 
before I was born, my mother having 
carried my father up to town much 
again{t the grain,—he peremptorily in- 
fitted upon the claufe ;—fo that I was 
doom’d, by marriage articles, to have 
my nofe fqueez’d as flat to my face, as if 


the deftinies had _— fpun me with- 
Out one.. 


How 
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‘How this event came about,—and 
what a train of vexatious -difappoint- 
ments, in one ftage or other of my life, 
have purfued’ me from the mere lofs, or 
rather compreffion, of this one fingle 
member,—fhall be laid before the’ rea- 
der all in due time. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Y father, as any body may natu- 

rally imagine, came down with 
my mother into the country, in but a 
pettith kind of a humour. The firft 
twenty or five-and-twenty miles he did — 
nothing in the world but fret and teaze 
himfelf, and indeed my mother too, about 
the curfed expence, which he faid might 
every fhilling of it have been faved ;— 
then what vexed him more than every 


thing 
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thing elfe was the provoking time of the 
year, which, as I told you, was to- 
wards the end of September, when his 
wall-fruit, and green gages efpecially, in 
which he was very curious, were jutt 
ready for pulling :———‘* Had he been 
“‘ whiftled up to Loudon, upon a Tom 
‘© Fool’s errand in any other month of 
“© the whole year, he fhould not have 
‘¢ {aid three words about it.” 


For the next two whole ftages, no 
fubject would go down, but the heavy. 
blow he had fuftain’d from the lofs of a 
fon, whom it feems he had fully reckon’d. 
upon in his mind, and regifter’d down 
in his pocket-book, as a fecond ftaff for 
his old age, in cafe Bcbdy fhould fail him. 
‘© The difappointment of this, he faid,. 
‘¢ was ten times more to a wife man than 
‘© all the money which the journey, &c. 

“ had 
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*< had coft him, put together,—rot the 
‘hundred and twenty pounds, he 
¢s did not mind it a rufh.”’ 


From S¢z/ton, all the way to Grantham, 
nothing in the whole affair provoked 
him fo much as the condolences of his 
friends, and the foolifh igure they fhould 
both make at church the firft Sunday ; 

———of which; in the fatirical-vehemence 
of his wit, now fharpen’d a little by vex- 
ation, he would give fo many humorous 
and provoking defcriptions,—and place 
his rib and felf in fo many tormenting 
lights and attitudes in the face of the 
whole congregation ;—that my mother 
declared, thefe two ftages were fo truly 
tragi-comical, that fhe did nothing but 
Jaugh and cry in a breath, from one end 
to the other of them all the way. 


From 
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From Grantham, till they had crofs’d 
the Trent, my father was out of ail kind 
of patience at the vile trick and impo- 
fition which he fancied my mother had 
put upon him in this affair.—** Certainly, 
he would fay to himfelf, over and over 
again, ‘‘ the woman could not be decei- 
ved herfelf ; if fhe could, 
what weaknefs ! tormenting word! 
which led his imagination a thorny 
dance, and, before all was over, play’d 
the duce and all with him ;” for 
fure as ever the word weakne/s was ut- 
tered, and ftruck full upon his brain,— 


fo fure it fet him upon running divi- 
fions upon how many kinds of weak- 
neffes there were; that there was 
fuch a thing as weaknefs of the body, 
as well as weaknefs of the mind,— 
and then he would do nothing but fyl- 
logize within himfelf for ‘a ftage or two 

to- 
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together, How far the caufe of all thefe 
vexations might, or might not, have 
—arifen out of himfelf. 


In fhort, he had fo many little fubjects 
of difquietude fpringing out of this one 
affair, all fretting fucceffively in his 
mind as they rofe up in it, that my mo- 
ther, whatever was her journey up, had 
but an uneafy journey of it down. 
In a word, as fhe complained to my un-. 
cle Toby, he would have tired out the 
patience of any flefh alive. | 


CHAP. XVII. 


\Hough my father travelled home- 
wards, as I told you, in none of 

the beft of moods,—pfhaw-ing and pifh- 
ing all the way down,—yet he had the 
com- 
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complaifance to keep the worft part of 
the ftory ftill to himfelf ;—which was 
the refolution he had taken of doing 
himfelf the juftice, which my uncle Tody’s 
claufe in the marriage fettlement em- 
powered kim; nor was it till che very 
night in which I was begot, which was 
thirteen months after, that fhe had the 
Jeaft intimation of his defign ;—when 
my father, happening, as you remem- 
ber, to be a little chagrin’d and out of 
temper, took occafion as they lay 
chatting gravely in bed afterwards, talk- 
ing over what was to come, to let 
her know that fhe muft accommodate 
herfelf as well as fhe could to the bar- — 
gain made between them in their mar- 
riage deeds; which was to lye-in of her 
next child in the country to balance the 
Jaft year*s journey. 


Vou, I. G My 
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- ‘My ‘father was a gentleman of many, 
virtues,—but he had a ftrong {pice. of 
that in his temper which:might, or might 
not, add to the number.—’Tis known 
by the name.of perfeverance in a good 
—.caufe,—and of obftinacy in a bad one: 
Of this my mother had fo much know- 
ledge, that fhe knew ’twas to no pur- 
pofe to make any remon{trance,—fo fhe 
e’en refolved to fit down quietly, and 
make the moft of it. 


CHAP. XVII. 


AA S the point was that night agreed, 

*& or rather determin’d, that my mo- 
ther fhould lye-in of me in the country, 
fhe took her meafures accordingly ; for 
which purpofe, when fhe was three days, 
ar thereabouts, gone with child, fhe be- 


San 


-_itfelf, 
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gan ‘to caft her eyes upon the midwife, 
whom you have fo often heard me men- 
tion ; and before the week was well got 
round, as the famous Dr. Maningham was 
not to be had, fhe had come to a final 
determination in her mind, notwith- 
ftanding there was a {cientifick operator 
within fo near a call as eight miles of us, 
and who, moreover, had exprefsly wrote 
a five fhillings book upon the fubjeét of 
midwifery, in which he had expofed, 
not only the blunders of the fifterhood 
but had likewife fuperadded 
many curious improvements for the 
quicker extraction of the foetus in crofs 
births, and fome: other cafes of danger 
which belay us in getting into the world 3 
notwithftanding all this, my mother, I 
fay, was abfolutely determined to truft her 
life and mine with it, into no foul’s hand 
ou this old woman’s only.—Now this I 

G 2 like ; 
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like ;—when we cannot get at the: very 
thing we wifh,———never to take up 
with the next beft.in degree to it ;—no ; 
that’s pitiful beyond defcription ;—it is 
no more than a week from this very day, 
in which I am now writing this book for 
the edification of the world,—which is 
March 9, 1759,——that my dear, dear 
Fenny obferving I look’d a little grave, 
ag fhe ftood cheapening a filk of fiye-and- 
twenty fhillings a yard,—told. the mer-. 
cer, *fhe was forry fhe had given him fo 
much trouble ;—-and immediately went 
and bought herfelf a yard-wide ftuff of 
ten-pence a yard.’ Tis the duplication 
of one and the fame greatnefs of foul ; 
only what leffen’d the honour of it fome- 
what, in my mother’s cafe, was, that fhe 
could not heroine it into fo violent and 
hazardous an extream, as one in her 
fituation might have with’d, becaufe the 
ates old 
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old midwife had really fome little claim 
to be:depended upon,—as much, at leaft, 
as fuccefs could give her; having, in the 
courfe of her practice: of near twenty 
years in the parifh, brought every mo- 
ther’s fon of them into the world with- 
out any one flip or accident which could | 
oe be laid to her account. 


Thefe fa&ts, tho’ they had their weight, 
yet did not altogether fatisfy fome few 
feruplés and uneafineffes which ‘hung 
upon my father’s fpirits in relation to this 
choice.—To fay nothing of the natural 
workings of humanity and juftice,—or of 
the yearnings of parental and connubiat 
Jove; all which : prompted him to-leave 
as little to hazard as poffible in a cafe of 
this: kind ;———he felt himfelf concern’d 
ia # particular manner, ‘that all fhould 
go’ right j in the prefent cafe;—from the 

G 3 ac- 


' 
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accumulated forrow hé lay open to, 
fhould. any evil betide his wife and child 
in lying-in at Shandy- Hall. He knew 
the world judged by events, and would 
add to his afflictions in fuch a misfortune, 
by loading him with the whole blame of 
‘¢ Alas o’day ;—had Mrs. Shandy, 


se 
‘¢ poor gentlewoman! had but her with 
‘< in going up to town juft to lye-in and 
‘© come down again ;——which, they fay, 
6 fhe begg’d and ptay’d for upon her 
<¢ bare knees, ———-and which, in my opi- 
‘‘nion, confidering the fortune which 
«© Mr. Shandy got with her,~-was no fuch 
** mighty matter to have complied with, 
** the. lady and her babe might both of 
“* "em have been alive at this hour.” ° 


This exclamation, my father knew 
was unanfwerable ;—and yet, it was 
not merely to fhelter himfelf,—nor was 

it 


froy To 

it altogether for the care of his offspring” 
and wife that he feem’d fo extremely 
anxious about this point;—my father 
had extenfive views of things,———and' 
ftood, moreover, as he thought,: deeply 
concern’d. in it for the publick good; 
from the dread he entertained of the 
bad. ufes an ill-fated. inftance a bs: 
“put to. 


- He wasvery fenfible that all political 
writers upon the fubject had unanimonfly 
acreed and: lamented, from the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth's reign down 
to his own time, that the current of men 
and money towards the metropolis, up 
on one frivolous errand or another— 
fet in- fo ftrong,;—as to become dange- 
rous ‘to our civil rights ;=—tho’, by the 
bye,———a current was not the jmage he 
nee moft delight in,a difemper was 

G4 here: 
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here his. favourite metaphor, and he 
would run it down into a perfect allego- 
ry, by maintaining it was identically the 
fame in. the body national as in the body 
natural, where blood and fpirits were 
driven up into the head fafter than they 
could find their ways down ; 


. a {top- 
page of circulation muft enfue, which 
was death in both cafes. 


. There was little danger, he would fay, 
of lofing our liberties by French politicks 
or French invafions ; nor was he fo 
much in pain of a confumption from 
tke mafs of corrupted matter and ulce- 
rated humours in our conftitution,— 
which he hoped was not fo bad as it was 
imagined ;—but he verily feared, chat 
in fome violent pufh, we fhould go off, 
all at once, in a ftate-apoplexy ;—and’ 


then 
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then he oni fay, The Lord have “~ 


upon us all. 


My fatlies was never able to give the 
hiftory of this diftemper,—without the. 
remedy along with ic. . 


<¢ Was I an abfolute prince, he would 
fay, pulling up his breeches with both 
his hands, as he rofe from his arm- -chair, 
« I would appoint able judges, at every 
** avenue of my metropolis, who fhould 
“* take cognizance of every fool’s bufi- 
** nefs who came there ;—and if, upon 
‘* a fair and candid hearing, it appeared 
“< not of weight fufficient to leave his 
‘‘ own home, and come up, bag and 
“< baggage, with his wife and children, 
* farmers fons, &c, Fc. at his backfide, 
“they fhould be all fent back, from 
«“ conftable to conftable, like vagrants 

é¢ as 
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«* as they were, to the place of their Ie- 
« gal fettlements. By this means I hall 
“ take care, that my metropolis totter’d 
“ not thro’ its own weight ;—that the 
@ head be no longer too big for the bo- 
« dy ;—that the extreams, now watted 
« and pin’d in, be reftored to their due 
s¢ fhare of nourifhment,.and regain, with. 
‘¢ it, their natural ftrength and beauty : — 
‘¢ T would effectually provide, That the 
‘¢ meadows and corn-fields, of eds do- 
‘¢ minions, fhould laugh and. fing 

“‘ that good chear nay hof| vitality flow sink 
 rith once more ;—and that fuch weight 
= and infuerice be put thereby. into the 
‘hands of the Squirality of my king- 
<¢ dom, as fhould counterpoife what I 
“perceive my Nobility are now taking 
‘¢ from them. | | 


« Why 
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ms Why are there fo few palaces and 
“ gentlemen’s feats, he would afk, with 
fome emotion, as he walked a:crofs the 
room, ** throughout fo many delicious 
* provinces in France? Whence is it that 
“the few remaining Chateaus amongtt 
* them are fo difmantled,—fo unfurnith- 
* ed, and in fo ruihous and defolate a 
condition ?—Becaufe, Sir, (he would 
fay) ** in that kingdom ho man has any 
“ country-intereft to fupport;—the litle 
‘¢ intereft. of any: kind, which any man 
“* has any where in it, is concentrated in 
thé court, and ‘the looks of the Grand 
«“ Monarch ; by the fun-thine of whofe 
“ countenance, or the clouds which pafs 


“ a-crofs it, wey French man fives « ‘or 
* dies.” 


Anothet political reafon which prompt- 
éd my father foftrongly to guard againtt 
| the 
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the leaft evil accident: in imy mother’s: 
lying-in in the country,———- was, That 
any fuch inftance would infallibly threw. 
a balance of power,. too: great alreadyy: 
into the weaker vefiels of the.gentry, in 
his owa, or higher {tations ;~——which, 
with the many other. ufurped rights: 
which that part of the conftitution was 
hourly eftablifhing,—would, in the end, 
prove fatal to the monarchical fyftem of 
domeftick government eftablifhed in the 
firft creation of things by God. 


In chis point he was entirely of Sit 


Robert Falmer’s opinion, That the plans" 
and inftitutions of the greateft mo-' 
narchies in the eaftern parts of the world, ' 
were, originally, all ftolen from that ad= 
mirable pattern and prototype of this ' 


houfhold and paternal power ;—which, 


for a century, he faid, and more, had’ 


gra- 


d 
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gradually been. degenerating away into. 
a mix’d government ;——the form of 
which, however defirable in great com- 
binations of the {pecies,——-was very 
troublefome in fmatl.ones,—and feldom 
produced- any thing, that he’ fa bue 
forrow and confufion. | - a 


For all thefe reafons, private and pub- 
lick, put together,—my father. was for 
having the man-midwife by all means,—_ 
my mother by no means.. My father 
bege’d and intreated, fhe would for once 
recede from her. prerogative in this mat- 
ter, and fuffer him to choofe far her ;— 
my mother, on the contrary, infifted up- | 
on her privilege in this matter, to choofe | 
for herfelf,—and have no mortal’s help 
but the old woman’s.—What could my 
father do? He. was almoft ar his wit’s 
end ;———talked it over. with her in all - 

moods $ 
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’ moods »—placed his arguments in. all 
jights;—-argued the matter. with -her 
like a chriftian,—like .a heathen,--like 
a hufband,—like 4 father,—like a pa- 
triot,—like a man:—My mother an- 
{wered every thing only like a woman, 
which was a little hard upon her ;—for 
as fhe could not affume and fight it out 
behind fuch a variety of charaéters,— 
‘twas no fair match;—'twas feven to 
one. —What could my mother do? 
She had the advantage (otherwife fhe 
had been certainly overpowered) of a 
{mall reinforcement of chagrine perfonal 


at the bottom which bore her up, and 
enabled her to difpute the affair with my 
father with fo equal an advantage, 
that both fides fung Te Deum. In 4 
word, my mother was to have the old 
woman,—and the operator was to have 


licence to drink a bottle of wine with 
my 


tm oS . 
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‘my father and my uncle Toby Shandy in 
the back parlour,—for which he was to 
‘be paid five guineas. 


I muft beg leave, before I finith thig - 
chapter, to-enter a caveat in the breaft” 
of my fair reader ;—and it is this: 
Not to take it abfolutely for granted 
from .an unguarded word or two which 
I have dropp’d in it, ‘¢ That lama 
«married man.”—I own the tender appel- 
ation of my dear, dear Fenny,—with 
fome other ftrokes of conjugal know- 
ledge, interf{perfed here and there, might, 
naturally enough, have mifled the moft 
‘candid judge in the world into fucha 
determination againft me.—All I plead 
for, in this cafe, Madam, is ftrict juftice, 
and that you do fo much of it, to me as 
well as to yourfelf,;—as not to prejudge 
or receive fuch an impreffion of me, till 


5 you 


% 
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you have better evidence, than I ant 
pofitive, at prefent, can be produced 
againft me :—-Not that I can be fo vain 
or unreafonab!e, Madam, as to defire 
you fhould therefore think, that my dear, 
dear Fenny is my kept miftrefs ;—no,— 
that would be flattering my character in 
the other extream, and giving ic an air 
of freedom, which, perhaps, it has no. 
kind of right to. All I contend for, is 
the utter impoffibility for fome volumes, 
that you, orthe moft penetrating fpiric 
upon earth, fhould know how this mat- 
ter really ftands.—It is not impoffible,. 
but that my dear, dear Fenny! tender as 
the appellation is, may be my child. 
Confider,—I1 was born in the year eigh- 
teen.—Nor is there any thing unnatural 
or extravagant in the fuppofition, that 
my dear Jenny may be my friend.—— 
Friend !—My friend.—Surely, Madam, 

a 
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a friendthip between the two fexes may 
fubfift, and be fupported without 
Fy! Mr. Shandy :—Without any. thing, 
Madam, but that tender and delicious 
fentiment, which ever mixes in friend- 
fhip, where there is a difference of-fex. 
Let me intreat you to ftudy the pure 
and fentimental parts of the beft French 
Romances ; it will really, Madam, 
aftonifh you to fee with what a variery 
of chafte expreffion this delicious fenti- 
ment, which I have the honour to {peak 
of, is drefs’d out. 


CHAP. XIX. 


‘J Would fooner undertake to explain 

the hardeft problem in Geometry, 
than pretend to account for it, that a 
pentleman of my father’s great good 
zs Vot. I, H fenfe, 


\ 
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fenfe,-——knowing, as the reader muft 
bave obferved him, and curious too, in 
philofophy,—wife alfo in political rea- 
foning,—and in polemical (as he will 
find) no way ignorant,—-could be capa- 
ble of entertaining a notion in his head, 
fo out of the common. track,—that I fear 
the reader, when I come to mention it to 
him, if he is the leaft of a cholerick tem- 
per, will immediately throw the book by; 
if mercurial, he will laugh moft heartily 
at it sand if he is of a grave and fa- 
turnine caft, he will, at firft ficht, abfo- 
Jutely condemn as fanciful and extrava- 
gant; and that was in refpect to the 
ehoice and impofition of Chriftian names, 
on which he thought ‘a great deal more 
depended than what fuperficidl minds 
“were capable of conceiving. 


His 
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His opinion, ia this matter, was, That 
there was a ftrange kind of magick bias, 
which good or bad names, as he called 
them, irrefiftibly imprefs’d upon our cha 
racters and conduc. 


The Hero of Cervantes argued not the 
point with more ferioufnefs,_——nor. had 
he more faith,h——or more ta fay on the 
powers of Necromancy in difhonouring 
his deeds,—or on DuLciNneEa’s name, in 
fhedding luftre upon them, than my 
father had on thofe of FrismMEGisrTus or 
ARCHIMEDES, on the one hand,—or of 


Nyxy and Simkin on the other. How 
many Casars and Pompeys, he would 
fay, by mere infpiration of the names, 
have been render’d worthy of them? 
And how many, he would add, are there 
who might have done exceeding well in 
the world, had not their eharacters and 

H 2 Spirits 
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{pirits been totally deprefs’d and Nico- 


DEMUS'D into nothing. 


. I fee plainly, Sir, by your looks, (or 
as the cafe happen’d) my father would 
fay,—that you do not heartily fubfcribe 
to this opinion of mine,—which, to thofe, 
he would add, who have not carefully 
fifted it to the bottom,—I own has an 
air more of fancy than of folid reafoning 
in it; and yet, my dear Sir, if I may 
prefume to know your character, I am 
morally affured, I fhould hazard little in 
{tating a cafe to you,—not as a party in 
the difpute,—but as a judge, and trutt- 
ing my appeal upon it to your own good 
fenfe and candid difquifition in this mat- 


ter ; you are a perfon free from as 
many narrow prejudices of education as 
moft men ;—and, if I may prefume to 
penetrate further into you,—of a libe- 


3 rality 
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rality of genius above bearing down an 
opinion, merely becaufe it wants friends. 
Your fon!—your dear fon,—from whofe 
{weet and open temper you have fo much 
to expect.—Your Bitty, Sir!—would 
you, for the world, have called him 
Jupas ?—Would you, my dear Sir, he 
would fay, laying his hand upon your 
breaft, with the genteeleft addrefs,—and 
in that foft and irrefiftible piano of voice, 
which the nature of. the argumentum ad 
hominem abfolutely requires, — Would 
you, Sir, if a Few of a godfather had 
propofed the name for your child, and 
offered youhis purfe along with it, would 
you have confented to fuch a defecration 
of him? O my God! he would fay, 
looking up, if I know your temper right, 


Sir,—you are incapable of it ;~——you 
would have trampled upon the offer ;— 
H 3 you 
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you would have thrown the temptation 
at the tempter’s head with abhorrence. 


Your greatnefs of mind in this aGtion, 
which Iadmire, with that generous con- 
tempt of money which you fhew me in 
the whole tranfaction, is really noble ;— 
and what renders it more fo, is the prin- 
ciple ef it ;—the workings of a parent’s 
leve upon the truth and conviction of 
this very hypothefis, namely, That was 
your fon called Jupas,—the fordid and 
rreacherdus idea, fo infeparable from the 
mame, jwould have accompanied him 
thro’ life like his fhadow, and, in the 
' eng, made a mifer and a rafcal of him, 
ir {pight, Sir, of your example. 


I never knew a man able to anfwer 
this argument. But, indeed, to {peak 
_ of my father as he was ; — he was cer- 
tainly 
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tainly irrefiftible,-both inhis orations and , 
difputations ;—~he was born an orator;— 
@rodidexIG>.—Perfuafion hung upen his 
lips, and the elements of Logick and 
Rhetorick were fo blended up ‘in him,— 
and, withall, he had fo fhrewd guefs at 
the weakneffes and paffions of -his re- 
{pondent,——that Nature might have 
ftood up and faid,-** This man is elo- 
‘-guent.” In fhort, whether he was on . 
the weak or the {trong fide of the que- 
ftion, *twas hazardous in either cafe to 
-attack him :—And yet, ’tis ftrange, he 
had never read Cicero nor Quint:lan de — 


Oratore, nor Ifocrates, nor Ariftotle, nor 
Longinus among ft the antients ;——nor 
V offius, nor Skrappius, nor Ramus, nor 
.Farnaby amongft the moderns ;—and 
what is more aftanifhing, he had never in 
. his whole life the leaft light or fpark of 
fubtilty ftruck into his.mind, by onefingle 

Ha . lecture 
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leture upon Crackenthorp or Burger {di- 
cius, or any Dutch logician or commenta- 
tor ;—he knew not fo much as in what 
the difference of an argument ad igno- 
rantiam, and an argument ad beminem 
confifted; fo that I well remember, when 
he went up along with me to enter my 
name at Fe/us College in ****,—it was 
a matter of juft wonder with my worthy 
tutor, and two or three fellows of that 
learned fociety,—that a man who knew 
not fo much as the names of his tools, 
fhould be able to work after that fafhion 
with ’em. 


To work with them in the beft man- 
ner he.could, was what my father was, 
however, perpetually forced upon ;— 
for he had a thoufand little {ceptical no- 
tions of the comick kind to defend, —— 
moft of which notions, I verily believe, 


at 
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at firft enter’d upon the footing’ of mere 
whims, and of a vive /a Bagatelle; and as 
fuch he would make merry with them for 
half an hour or fo, and having fharpen’d 
his wit upon ’em, difmifs them till an- 
other day. 


I mention this, not only as matter of 
hypothefis or conjecture upon the pro- 
grefs and eftablifhment of my father’s 
many odd opinions,—but as a warning to 
the learned reader againft the indifcreet 
reception of fuch guefts, who, after a 
free and undifturbed enterance, for fome 
years, into our brains,—at lencth claim 
a kind of fettlement there, 
fometimes like yeaft ;—but more gene- 
rally after the manner of the gentle paf- 
-fion, beginning in jeft,—but ending in 
downright earneft. 


working 
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Whether this was the cafe of the fin- 


gularity of my father’s notions,—or that _ 


his judgment, at length, became the 
dupe of his wit;—or how far, in many 
of his notions, he might, tho’ odd, be 
abfolutely right; the reader, as he 
comes at them, fhall decide. All that 
I maintain here, is, that in this one, of 
the influence of Chriftian names, how- 
ever it gain’d footing, he was ferious ;— 
he was all uniformity ;—he was fy{ftema- 
tical, and, like all fyftematick reafoners, 
he would move both heaven and earth, 
and twift and torture every thing in na- 
_ ture to fupport his hypothefis. In a 
word, I repeat it over again ;—he was 
ferious ;—and, in confequence of it, he 
would lofe all kind of patience whenever 
he faw people, efpecially of condition, 
who fhould have known better, as 

carelefs and as indifferent about the name 
= they 


a 
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they impofed upon their child,—or more 
fo, than in the choice of Ponte or Cupid 
for their puppy dog. 


This, he would fay, look’d ill ;—and 
had, moreover, this particular aggrava- 
tion in it, wz. That when once a vile 
mame was wrongfully or injudiciouly 
piven, ’cwas not like the cafe of a man’s 
character, which, when wrong’d, might 
hereafter be clear’d ; and, poffibly, 
fometime or other, if not in the man’s life, 
at leaftafrer his death,—be, fomehow 
or other, fet to rights with the world : 
But the injury of this, he would fay, 
could never be undone ;—nay, he doubt- 
ed even whether an act of parliament 
could reach it: 


He knew as well as 
you, that the legiflature affum’d a power 
‘over furnames ;—but for very ftrong 
reafons, which he could give, it had ne- 
ver 
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ver yet adventured, he would fay, to exe 
a ftep further. 


It was obfervable, that tho’ my father, 
in confequence of this opinion, had, as I 
have told you, the ftrongeft likings and 
diflikings towards certain names ;—that 
there were {till numbers of names which 
hung fo equally in the balancé before 
him, that they were abfolutely indifferent 
tohim. Jack, Dick, and Tom were of 
this clafs: Thefe my father call’d neutral 
names ;—afhirming of them, without a 
fatyr, That there had been as many 
knaves and fools, at leaft, as wife and 
good men, fince the world began, who 
had indifferently borne them;—fo that, 
like equal forces acting againft each other 
in contrary directions, he thought they 
-mutually deftroyed each others effects ; 
dor which reafon, he would often declare, 


He, © 
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He would not give a cherry-flone to 
choofe amoneit them. 8c, which was 
my brother’s name, was another of thefe 
neutral kinds of Chriftian names, which 
operated very little either way; and as 
my father happen’d to be at Ep/om, when 
ic was given him,—he would oft times 
thank heaven it was no worfe. Andrew 
was fomething like a negative quantity 
in Algebra with him ;—’twas worfe, he 
faid, than nothing. Wiliam ftood pret- 
ty high: Numps again was low with 
him ;—and Nick, he faid, was the DEvit. 


But, of all the names in the univerfe; 
he had the moft unconquerable averfion 
for TristrRam;—he had the loweft and 
mott contemptible opinion of it of any 
thing in the world,—thinking it could 
poffibly produce nothing in rerum natura, 
but what was extreamly.mean and piti- | 

ful: 
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ful: So. that in the midft of a difpure 
on, the fubject, in which, by the bye, he 
was frequently involved, he would 
fometimes break off in a fudden and fpi- 
rited EpPIPHONEMA,Or rather EnoTssIs, 
raifed a third, and fometimes a full fifth, 
above the key of the difcourfe, and 
demand it categorically of his.antagonitt, 
Whether he would take upon him to fay, 
he had ever remember’d, whether he 
had ever read,—or even whether he had 
ever heard tell. of a man, call’d Trifram, 
performing any thing great or worth re- 
cording '—No—, he would fay,—Tri- 
sTRAM !—The thing is impofible. 


What could be wanting in my father 
‘but to have wrote a book to publith this 
notion of his to the world ? Little boots 
it to the fubtle fpeculati{t to ftand fingle 
in his opinions,—unlefs he gives them 
proper 


&—_.. 
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proper vent :—It was the identical thing 
which my father did ,;—for in the year 
fixteen, which was two years before I was 
born, he was at the pains of writing an 
exprefs DisserTaTION fimply upon the 
word Triftram,—fhewing the world, with 
great candour and modefty, the grounds 
of his. great abhorrence to, the name. 


When this ftory is compared with the 
title-page, — Will not the gentle reader 
pity my father front his foul ?>—to fee an 
orderly and well- difpofed gentleman, wha 
tho’ fingular,—yet inoffenfive in his no- 
tions,—fo played upon in them by crofs 
purpofles ; to look down upon the 
itage, and fee him baffled. and over- 
thrown in all his little fyftems and withes; 
to behold a train of events perpetually 
falling out againft him, and in fo critical 
and cruel a way, as if they had purpofed- 

6 ly 
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ly been plann’d and pointed againft him, 
merely to infult his {peculations. In 
a-word, to behold fuch a one, in his old 
age, ill-fitted for troubles, ten times in 


a day fuffering forrow ;—ten times in a 
day calling the child of his prayers Tas- 
STRAM ! Melancholy diffyllable . of 
found! which, to his ears, was unifon 
to Nicompoop, and every name vitupera- 
tive under heaven. By his afhes! I 
{wear it,—if ever malignant fpirit took 
pleafure, or bufied itfelf in traverfing the 
purpofes of mortal man,—it muft have 
been here ;—and if it was not neceflary I 
fhould be born before I was chriftened, 
J would this moment give the reader an 
account of it, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 


-How could you, Madam, be 
fo inattentive in reading the laft chapter? - 
told you in it, That my mother was not a 
papift. Papift ! You told me no fuch 
thing, Sir. Madam, I beg leave to re- 
peat it over again, That | told you as 
plain, at leaft, as words, by direct infer- 
ence, could tell you fucha thing. —Then, 
Sir, I muft have mifs’d a page.—No, Ma- 
dam,—you have not mifs’d.a-word. 
Then I was afleep, Sir.—My pride, Ma- 
dam, cannot allow you that refuge. 
Then, I declare, I know nothing at alt 
about the matter.—T hat, Madam, is the 
very fault I lay to your charge; and as 
4 punifhment for it, I do infift upon it, 


that you immediately turn back, that is, 


as foon as you get to the next full ftop, 
and read-the whole chapter over again. — 


‘* Vou. I. | I 
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I have impofed this penance upon the 
lady, neither outof wantonnefs or cruelty, 
but. from the beft of motives ; and there- 
— fore fhall make her no apology for it 
when fhe returns back:—’Tis to rebuke 
a vicious tafte which has crept into thou- 
fands befides herfelf,—of reading ftraight 
forwards, more in queft of the adven- 
tures, than of the deep erudition and 
knowledge which a book of this caft, if 
read over as it fhould be, would infalli- 
bly impart with them. The mind 
fhould be accuftomed to make wife re- 


fleCtions, and draw curious conclufions — 


as it goes along ; the habitude of which 


made Pliny the younger affirm, ‘* That 


he never read a book. fo bad, but he 
drew fome profit from it.” The ftories 
of Greece and Rome, run over without this 
turn and application,—do lefs fervice, I 
affirm it, than the hiflory of Parifmus and 
Par- 


= 
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Parifmenas, or of the Seven Cham pions 
of England, read. with. it. 


But here comes my fair Lady. - 
Have you read over again the chapter, 

Madam, as I defired you ?—You have : | 
And did you not obferve the paflage, 

upon the fecond reading, which admits | 
the inference ? Not a word like it! 

Then, Madam, be pleafed to ponder well 
the Jatt line but one of the chapter, where 
I take upon me to fay, * It was neceffary 
I- fhould be born before I was chriften’d.”” 
Had my mother, Madam, been a Papift, 
that confequence did not follow *. 
a ee a Te 


* The Romifo Rituals direét the baptizing of the 
child, in cafes of danger, efore it is born ;—but 
epon this provifo, That fome part or other of the 
child’s body be feen by the baptizer :——-But the 
Doétors of the Sorbonne, by a deliberation held 
amongtt them, April 10, 1733 ,—have enlarged the 

powers 
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_Itis a terrible misfortune for this fame 
~ book of mine, but more fo to the Re-. 
publick of Letters ;—fo that my own 
ig quite fwallowed up in the confidera- 
tion of it,—that this felf-fame vile pruri- 
ency for frefh adventures in all things, 
has got fo ftrongly into our habit and 
humours,—and fo wholly intent are we 
upon fatisfying the impatience of our 
concupifcence that way,—that nothing 
but 
powers of the midwives, by determining, That 
tho’ no part of the child’s body fhould appear, 
that baptifm fhall, neverthelefs, be adminiftered to 
it by injection,—par se moyen d? une petite Canulle.—~ 
Anglice a fquirt.—'Tis very ftrange that St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas, who had fo good a mechanical head, 
both for tying and untying the knots. of {chool .di-- 


vinity,—fhould, after fo much pains beftowed upon 
this,—give up the point at laft, as a fecond La chofe | 
impoffible,— Infantes in maternis uteris exiftentes 
(quoth St. Tomas) baptizari poifunt nubla modo.” 
OQ Thomas ! Thomas! ‘an 

If 
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but. the grofs and more carnal parts of a 
-compofition will go down :—The fubtle 
hints and fly communications of fcience 
‘Aly off, like {pirits, upwards ;———the 
heavy moral efcapes downwards; and, 
Hoth the one and the other are as much 
_loft to the world, as if they were ftill left 
.in the bottom of the ink-horn. ea. 


.I wifh the male-reader has not pafs’d 
by.many a one, as quaint and curious as 
this one, in which the female-reader has 

_been ‘detected. 1 with it may have its 
effects;—and that all good people, both 
male and female, from her example, may 
be taught to think as well as read. 


Ig 0°. Me- 
If the reader has the curiofity to fee the quefuon 
upon baptifm, dy injection, as prefented to the Doc- 


‘tors of the Sordonne,—with their confultation there- 
- upon, itis as follows. © oe 
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Memoire refenté’ 2 ‘Meffieurs les 
| Doéteurs de SORBONNE * 7 


N Chirurgien Accouchtur,: reprefinie a é 
Mefieurs les Do&eurs de Sorbonne, 
qu’ il ya des cas, quoique trés rares, o& wne 
mere ne fcauroit accoucher, €F méma--ott 
Penfant eft tellement renfermé dans. le fein 
de fa mere, qv il ne fait partitre aucune 
partie de fon corps, ce qui Jeroit un cas, fi- 
want les Rituels, de lui conférer, da moins 
fous condition, le baptéme. Le Chirurgien, 
gui confulte, prétend, par le moyen: dane 
petite canulle, de pouvoir baptifer thme- 
‘didtement Penfant, fans faire aucun bork a 
la mere.————I1 demand fi ce moyen, quail 
vient de propofer, eff permis &8 légitime, vet 
‘Sil peut Sen fervir dans sd cas qu’ il vient 
siete Ge 7 =: eh 


af 2 RE- 
* Vide Deventer. Paris Edit. 4to, 1734. p. 366. 
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REPONS Bey: 
E Confeil cftime, que la queftion propofée 
"”. fouffre de grandes difficultes, Les Théo- 
logiens -pofent. d'un coté. pour principe, que 
le baptime, qui.eft une naiffance {pirituelle, 


. fuppofe une premiere naiffance; il faut ttre né 
. Gans le monde, pour renéitre en JefusChrift, 


comme ilsf-enfeignent. S. Thomas, 3 part. 
queeft. 88. artic. 11. fuit cette dotirine 
comme une verité conftante ; lon ne peut, 


| dit ce 8. Dofteur, baptifer les enfans qui font 


senfermés dans le fein de leurs Meres, et S. 
Thomas eff fondé fur ce, que les enfans ne 
font point nés, @ ne peuvent btre comptés 
parmi les autres bommes ; d’ou il conclud, 
qu’ils ne peuvent étre Pobjet? @une adtion 


_enbérieure, pour recevotr par leur minifiére, les 


Jacremens nécefaires au falut: Pueri in 
maternis uteris exiftentes nondum pro- 
v7 | dierunt 
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dierant in lucem ut cum aliis hominibus 
yitam ducant ; unde non poffunt fubjici 
actioni humane, ut per eorum minifte- 
rium facramenta recipiant ad falutem. 
Les rituels ordounent dans la pratique ce que 
les théologiens ont établi fur les’ mémes ma- 
titres, €3 ils deffendent tous dune manicre 
uniforme de baptifer les enfans qui font ren- 
fermés dans le fein de leurs. meres, Sils ne 
font paroitre quelque partie de leurs corps. 
Le concours des théologiens, & des rituels, 
qui font les régles des diocéfes, pardit former 
une autorité qui termine la queftion prefente; 
cependant le confeil de confcience confiderant 
Pun cote, que le raifonnement des théologiens 
eft uniquement fondé fur une ratfon de con- 
venance, 8 que la deffenfe des rituels, fuppofe 
que Pon ne peut baptifer immediatement les 
enfans ainfi renfermés dans fe fein de leurs 


meres, cequief contre la fuppofition prefente, 


FS d'un autre cote, confiderant que les mémes 
5  théo- 
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thédologiens enfeignent, que Pon peut rifquer 
hes facremens qu’ JefusChrifta établis comme 
des ‘moyens faciles, mais néceffhires pour 
Janttifier les hommes , © @ ailleurs eftimant, 
que les enfans renfermés dans le fein de leurs 
meres, pourroient étre capables de joes 
parce qu’ils font capables de damnation 5— 
pour ces confiderations, &F eu égard a l’ex- 
pofé, fuivant lequel on affure avoir trouvé 
un moyen certain de baptifer ces enfans ainft - 
renfermés, fans faire aucun tort a la mere, 
leConfeil eftime que l’on pourroit fe fervir daz 
moyen propofé, dans la confiance qu’il a, que 
Dieu n’ a point iaiffé ces fortes d’enfans 
fans aucuns fecours, &F fuppofant, comme 
il eft expofe, que le moyen dont il s'agit eft 
propre a leur procurer le baptéme ; cependant 
comme il s’agiroit, en autorifant la pratique 
propofée, de changer une régle univer fellement 
établie, le Confeil croit que celui qui confulte 
aoit Saddreffer a fon évéque, Sa qui il ap- 

-* partient 
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partient de juger de ] *usilite, (F du danger 
du moyen propose, comme, fous le bon 
| plaiftr r de Pevéque, le confeil eftime qu'il fau- 
droits recourir au Pape, qui a le droit d’ex- 
| pliquer les régles de Peglife, et @ y déroger 
dans le cas, ote la loi ne S¢aurott obliger, quel- 
quefage€s quelque utile que parcif[ela maniére 
de baptifer dont il agit, le confeil ne pourroit 
Papprouver fans le concours de ces deux auto- 
rités, Onconfeileau moins a celui qui confaultp, 
des addreffer a fonevique, & de lui fuire part 
de la prefente décifion, afin que, fi le prelat 
chire dans les raifons fur lefquelles les doéeur's 
fouffignéss’ appuyent,il puiffe ttre autorifé dans 
le cas de néceffité, ou il rifqueroit trop ad at- 
tendre que la permiffion fit demandée & ac- 
cordée d employer le moyen qu’ il propofe fi 
avantageux.au falut del enfant. Ae refte 
le confeil, en eftimant que l'on pourroit sen 
Jar creit cependant, que fi les enfans dont 
‘ilsagit, venoient au monde, contre Pefperance 


de 
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de ceux qui fe feroient fervis du mime moyen, 


il féroit néceffaire de les baptifer fous condi- 
tion, © en cela le confeil fe conforme a tous 


des rituels, qui en ausorifant le baptime d'un 


enfant qui fait parcttre quelque partie de fon 
corps, enjoignent néantmoins, CS ordonnent de 


Te baptifer fous condition, s’i vient beti- 


resfement au monde. 


Délibere en Sorbonne, le 10 Avril, 173 3- 


A. Le Moyneg, - 
L. De Romiewny, 
De pean eres i: 


" 
oad 


Mr. 7: riftram Shandy’s compliments to 
Mefits. Le Moyne, De Romigny, and De 
Mariilly, hopes: they all refted well the 
night after fo tirefome a confultation.— 
He begs to know, whether, after the ce- 
remony of marriage, and before that of 

con- 


/ 
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‘confummation, the baptizing all the Ho- 
MUNCULI at once, flap-dath, by injection, 
would not be a fhorter and fafer cut ftill , 
‘on condition, as above, That if the Ho- 
MUNCULI do well and come fafe into the 
world after this, That each and every of 
them fhall be baptized again (fous con- 
dition. ) And provided, in the fecond 
place, That the thing. can be done, 
which Mr. Shandy apprehends it may, 
par le moyen dune petite canulle, and 
fons faire aucun tort au pere. 


CHAP. XXL 


| —~I wonder what’s all that noife, 
and running backwards and forwards 


for, above ftairs, quoth my father, ad-. 


dreffing himfelf, after an hour and a 
half’s filence, to my uncle Tody, who 
os ‘you 


s ie. 


——_ 
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you muft know, was fitting on the ap- 
pofite fide of the fire, fmoking his focial 
pipe all the time, in mute contemplation 
of a new pair of black-plufh-breeches 
which he had got on ;—What can they 
be doing brother? quoth my father,— 
we can fcarce hear ourfelves talk. 


I think, replied my uncle ody, taking 
his pipe from his mouth, and ftriking 
the head of it two er three times upon 


* the nail of his left thumb, as he began’ 


his fentence, I think, fays he: 
But to enter rightly into my uncle Zody’s | 
fentiments upon this matter, you muft. 
be made to enter firft a little into his.’ 
character, the out-lines of which I thall- 
juft give you, and then thedialogue be- 
tween him and my father ae go on as’ 
— again, ee : : 


—Pray 
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‘——Pray what was that man’s name,-— 


for I write in fuch a harry,‘I have no; 
time to recolleét or look for it,———who -. 
firft made the obfervation, * That there 
was preat inconftancy in our dir and cli- - 


mate?” Whoever he was, *twas a juft | 
and good obfervation in him.—But: the . 
corollary drawn from it, namely, ‘ That 


it is this which has furnifhed us with - 
fucha variety of odd and whimfical cha; 


racters ;"——that was not his;—it was 
found out by another man, at leaft.a: 
century and a half after him :—Then 
apain,—that this copious ftore-houfe of 
original materials, is the true and natural 
oaufe that our Comedies are fo much bet- 


ter. than thofe of France, or any others tha 
either have, or can be wrote upon the. 


Continent ; that difcovery was not 
fully made till about the middle of king 
William's reign,—when the great Dryden, 

in 


re 
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in writing one. of his long prefaces, (if I 
miftake nos} moft fortunately hit upon | 
it. Indeed towards the latter end of. 
queen Anne, the great Addifox: began to ' 
patronize the notion, and more fully ex-: 
plained it to the world in‘one or two of: 
his Speétators ;—but the difcovery was: 
not his.—Then, fourthly and laftty, thac_ 
this ftrange irregularity in our climate,’ 
producing fo ftrange an irregularity in: 
our characters, ——— doth thereby, in’ 
fome fort, niake us amends, by giving’ 
us forhewhat to make us merry with when 
the weather will not fuffer us to go out’ 
of doors,—that obfervation is my own;—: 
aid was ftruck out by me this very rainy’ 
day, March 26, 1759, and betwixt the 
hours of nine and ten in the morning. ~ 


| Thus,—thus my fellow labourers and: 
affociates in this great. harveft of our 
: learning, 


- 
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learning, now ripening before our eyes ; 
thus it is, by flow fteps of cafual increafe, 
that our knowledge phyfical, metaphy-. 
fical, phyftological, polemical], nautical,. 
mathematical, zenigmatical, technical,. 
biographical, romantical, chemical, and 
obftetrical, with fifty other branches of it, 
(moft of ’em ending, as thefe do, in ical) 
have, for thefe two laft centuries and- 
more, gradually been creeping upwards 
towards that Axi of their perfections, 
from which, if we may form a conjecture 
from the advances of thefe laft feven 
years, we cannot poffibly be far off. , 


. When that happens,«it 1s to be hoped, 
it will put an end to all kind of writings: 
whatfoever ;—the want of all kind of 
writing will put an end to all kind of 
reading ;—and that in time, ..4s,war be- 
gets poverty, paverly peace, ——muft, . in 
pe -courfe, 
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courfe, put an end to all kind of know. 
ledge,—and then we fhalf have all 
to begin over again ; or, in other words, 
be exactly where we ftarted. 


Happy! thrice happy Times! 
I only with that the era of my begetting, 
as well as the mode and manner of it, 
had been a little alter’d,—or that it. could 
have been put off with any convenience 
to. my father or mother, for fome twenty 
or five-and-twenty years longer, when a 
man in the literary world might have 
ftood fome chance. 


But I forget my uncle Toby, whom all 
this while we have left knocking the 
afhes out of his tobacco pipe. 


His humour was of that particular 
Species, which does honour to our atmo- 
Vor. I. K fphere ; 
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fphere ; and I fhould have made no ferw- 
ple of ranking him amongft one of the 
Orft-rate productions of it, had not there 
appear’d too many ftrong lines in it of a 
family-likenefs, which fhewed that he 
derived the fingularity of his: temper 
more from blood, than either wind or 
water, or any modifications or combina- 
tions of them whatever: And I have, 
therefore, oft times wondered, that my 
father, tho’ I believe he had his reafons 
for it, upon -his obferving fome tokens 
of excentricity in my courfe when I was 
a boy,—fhould never once endeavour to 
account for them in this way ; for all the 
SHANDY Famity were of an original 
character throughout ; I mean the 


males,—the females had no charaéter at ' 


all,—except, indeed, my great aunt Dr- 
NAH,° who, about fixty years ago, was 
married and got with child by the coach- 

man, 
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man, for which my father, according to 
his hypothefis of Chriftian names, would 
often fay, She might thank her godfa- 
thers and godmothers, 


Ie will feem very ftrange,——and ] 
would as foon think of dropping a riddle 
in the reader’s way, which is not my in- 
tereft to do, as fet him upon gueffing 
how it could come to pafs, that an event 
of this kind, fo many years after it had 
happened, fhould be referved for the in- 
terruption of the peace and unity, which 
otherwife fo cordially fubfifted, between 
my father and my uncle Toby, One 
would have thought, that the whole 
force of the misfortune fhould have 
{penc and wafted irfelf in the family at 
firft,—as is generally the cafe :—But no- 
thing ever wrought with our family af- 
ter the ordinary way. Poffibly at the 

K 2 | very 
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very time this happened, it might have 
fomething elfe to afflict it; and as afflic- 
tions are fent down for our good, and 
that-as this had never done the SHanvy 
Famity any good at all, it might lye 
waiting till apt times and circumftances 
fhould give it an opportunity to difcharge 
its office. Obferve, I determine 
nothing upon this. My way is 
ever to point out to the curious, differ- 
ent tracts of inveftigation, to come at 
the firft fprings of the events [ tell ;— 
not with a pedantic Fe/cue,—or in the 
decifive Manner of Tacitus, who outwits 
himfelf and his reader ;—but wich the 
officious humility of a heart devoted to 
the affiftance merely of the inquifitive ;— 
to them I write, and by them E thall 
be read,_——if any fuch reading as this 
could be. fuppofed to hold out fo Jong, 
‘to the very end of the world. 


Why 
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Why this caufe of forrow, therefore, 
was thus referved for my father and un- 
cle, is undetermined by me. But how 
and in what direction it exerted itfelf, fo 
as to become the caufe of diffatisfaction 
between them, after it began to operate, 
is what I.am able to explain with great 
exactnefs, and is as follows : 


My uncle Tony SHanpy, Madam, 
was a gentleman, who, with the virtues 
which ufually confticute the character of 
a man of honour and rectitude, —poflef- 
fed one in a very eminent degree, which 
is feldom or never put into the catalogue ; 
and that was a moft extream and unpa- 
rallel’d modefty of narure ;——tho’ I 
correct the word nature, for this reafon, 
that I may not prejudge a point which 
muft fhortly come to a hearing; and that 
is, Whether this modefty of his was na- 

K 3 tural 
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tural or acquir’d. — Which ever 
way my uncle: Toby came by it, ‘twas 
neverthelefs modefty in the trueft fenfe 
of it; and thatis, Madam, not in regard 
to words, for he was fo unhappy as to 
have very little choice in them,—but to 
things ;———and this kind of modefty fo 
poffefs’d him, and it arofe to fuch a 
height in him, as almoft to equal, if 
. fuch athing could be, even the modefty 
of a woman: That female nicety, Ma- 
dam, and inward cleanlinefs of mind and 
fancy, in your fex, which makes you fo 
‘much the awe of ours. 


You will imagine, Madam, that my 
uncle Zoby had contracted all this from 
this very fource;—that he had {pent a 
great part of his time in converfe with 
your fex; and that, from a thorough 
knowledge of you, and the force of tmita- 

: 2 . tion 
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tion which fach fair examples render ir- 
refiftable,—he had scans this amiable 
surn of mind. 


I with I could fay fo,-for unlefs it 
‘was with his fifter-in-law, my father’s 
‘wife and my mother,=——my uncle Toby 
{carce exchanged three words with the 
- fex-in as many years ;~——no, he got it, 
Madam, by a blow..——A blow !=—Yes, 
Madam, it was owing to a blow from a 
ftone, broke off by a ball frorn the para- 
pet of a horn-work at the fiege of Namur, 
which ftruck full upon my uncle Tody’s 
groin.+— Which way could that effect it? 
The ftory of that, Madam, is long and 
interefting ;—but it would be running 
my hiftory all upon heaps to give it you 
-here.——’ Tis for an epifode hereafter,; 
and every circumftance relating to it in 
its proper place, fhall be faithfully laid 

K 4 before 
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before you :—’Till then, it is not in my 
power to give further light into this 
matter, or fay more than whar I have 
faid already, That my uncle Toby was 
a gentleman of unparallel’d modefty, 
which happening to be fomewhat fub- 
tilized and rarified by the conftant heat 
of a little family-pride, they both fo 
wrought together within. him, that he 
could never bear to hear the affair of my 
‘aunt Drnau touch’d upon, bue with the 
greateft emotion. The leaft hint of it 
was enough to make the blood fly into 
his face;—but when my father enlarged 
upon the ftory in mixed companies, 
which the illuftration of his hypothefis 
frequently obliged him to do,—the un- 
‘fortunate blight of one of the faireft 
branches of the family, would fet my 
uncle Zody’s honour and modefty o’bleed- 
‘ing; and he would often take my fa- 
_ ther 
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ther afide, in the greateft concern ima- 
ginable, to expoftulate and tell him, he 
would give him any thing in the world, 
only to let the ftory reft. 


My father, I believe; had the trueft 
Jove and tendernefs for my uncle Toby, 
that ever one brother bore towards ano- 
ther, and would have done any thing in 
nature, which one brother in reafon could 
have defir’d of another, to have made my 
uncle Tody’s heart eafy in this, or any o- 
ther point. But this lay out of his power. 


wey father, as I told you, was a 
philofopher in grain, — fpeculative, — 
fyftematical ;—-and my aunt Dinab’s af- 
fair was a matter of as much confequence 
to him, as the retrogradation of the pla- 
nets to Copernicus :—The backflidings of 
Venus in her orbit fortified the Copernicass 

Syftem 
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fyftem, call’d fo after his name; and the 
backflidings of my aunt Dinab in-her or- 
bit, did the {ame fervice in eftablifhing 
my father’s fyftem, which, { truft, will 
for ever hereafter be call’d the Shandean 
Syftem, after his. | 


In any other family difhonour, my fa- 
ther, I believe, had as nice a fenfe of 
fhame as any man whatever ;——and 
neither he, nor, I dare fay, Copernicus, 
would have divulged the affair in either 
cafe, or have taken the leaft notice of it 
to the world, but for the obligations 
they owed, as they thought, to truth.— 
Amicus Plato, my father would fay, con- 
- ftruing the words to my uncle Tody, as 
he went along, Amicus Plato-; that is, 
DINAH was my aunt ;—/ed magis amica 
veritas——but Truta is my fifter. 


a | This 
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.. This contrariety of humours betwixt 
my father and my. uncle, was the fource 
of many a fraternal fquabble. The one 
could not bear to hear the tale of family 
difgrace recorded,——»—-and the other 
would fcarce ever jet a day pafs to an 
end without fome hint at it. 


For God’s fake, my uncle Jody would 
cry, and for my fake, and for all our 
fakes, my dear brother Shandy,—do let 
this ftory of our aunt’s and her afhes 
fleep in peace ;——-how can you, 
how can you have fo little feeling and 
compaffion for the character of our fa- 
mily : What is the charatter of a fa- 
mily to an hypothefis ? my father would 
reply..—-Nay, if you come to that— 
what is the life of a family « Fhe 
life of a family !——my uhcle Tosy would 
day, throwing himfelf back in his arm- 
chair 
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chair, and lifting up his hands, his eyes, 
and one leg. Yes the life, my 
father would fay, maintaining his point. 
How many choufands of ’em are there 
every year that comes caft away, (in all 
civilized countries at leaft) 
fider’d as nothing but common air, in 
competition of an hypothefis. In my 
plain fenfe of things, my uncle Toby, 
would anfwer, every fuch inftance 
‘is downright Muroer, let who will 
commit it. There lies your miftake, 
‘my father would reply ; for, in Foro 
Scientia there is no fuch thing as Mur- - 
; DER, "tis only Dzatn, brother. 


and con- 


My uncle Toby would never. offer to 
anfwer this by any other kind of argue 
ment, than that of whiftling half a dozen 
bars of Lillabullero.———You muft know 


hs § 
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it was the ufual channel thro’ which his 
paffions got vent, when any thing fhock- 
ed or furprifed him ;———but efpecially 
when any thing, which he deem’d very 
abfurd, was offered. 


As aot one of our logical writers, nor 
any of the commentators upon them, 
that I remember, have thought proper to 
give a name to this particular fpecies of 
argument,—I here take the liberty to do 
it myfelf, for two reafons. Firft, That, 
in order to prevent all confufion in dif- 
putes, it may ftand as much diftinguifh- 
ed for ever, from every other {pecies of 
argument, as the Argumentum ad 
Verecundiam, ex Abfardo, ex Fortiori, or any 
other argument whatfoever :———And, 
fecondly, That it may be faid by my chiJ- 
dren’s children, when my head is laid to 
weft, ———that their learned grand. father’s 

5 head 
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head had been bufied to as much pur- 
pofe once, as other peaple’s :—-That he 
had invented a name,—and generoufly 
thrown it into the Treasury of the 
Ars Logica, for one of the moft unan- 
fwerable arguments in the whole {cience. 
-And if the end of difputation is more to 
filence than convince,—they may add, if 
they pleafe, to one of the beft arguments 
too. 


I do therefore, by thefe prefents, 
ftrily order and command, That it be 
‘known and diftinguifhed by the name 
and title of the Argumentum Fiftulatorium, 
and no other ;—and that it rank here- 
after with the Argumentum Baculinum, and 
the Argumentum ad Crumenam, and for 
ever hereafter be treated of in the fame 
chapter. 


As — 
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As forthe ArgumentumTripodium, which : 
is never ufed but bythe woman againft 
the man ;—and the Argumentum ad Rem, 
which, contrarywife, is made ufe of by 
the man only againft the woman :—As 
thefe two are enough in confcience for 
one lecture ;——-—and, moreover, as thé 
one is the beft anfwer to the other,—let 
them likewife be kept apart, and be - 
treated of in a place by themfelves. 


/ 


CHAP. XXII. 


FAHE learned Bifhop Hall, I mean 
, the famous Dr. Fofeph Hall, who 
was Bifhop of Exeter in King Fames the 
Firft’s reign, tells us in one of his Decads, 
at the end of his divine art of meditation, © 
imprinted at London, in the year 1610, 
by Fcbn Beal, dwelling in Alder/gate-frreet, 
s¢ That 
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*¢ That it is an abominable thing for 2 
man to commend himfelf ;”—and I real- 
ly think it is fo, | 

And yet, on the other hand, when a 
thing is executed in a mafterly kind of a 
fafhion, which thing is not likely to be 
found out ;—TI think it is full as abomi- 
nable, that a man fhould lofe the ho- 
nour of it, and go out of the world with 
the conceit of it rotting in his head. 


- This is precifely my fituation. 


For in this long digreffion which I was 
accidentally Jed into, as in all my digref- 
‘fions (one only excepted) there is a 
matfter-ftroke of digreffive fkill, the me- 
rit of which has all along, I fear, been 
overlooked by my reader,—noc for want 
of penetration in him,—but becaufe ’tis 

an 
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an excellence feldom looked for, or ex- 
pected indeed, in a digreffion s—alrd at 
is this: That tho’ my digreffions are-all 
fair, as you obferve,—and that I fly off 
from what I am about, as far and as of- 
ten too as any writer in Great-Britain ; 
yet I conftantly take care to order affairs 
* fo, that my main bufinefs does not ftand 
ftill in my abfence. .. 2 eS 


I was juft going, for, example, to have 
given you the great out-lines of my uncle 
TZ oby’s moft whimfical character ;—when 
my aunt Dinah and the coachman came | 
a-crofs us, and led us a vagary fome mil- 
lions of miles into the very heart of the 
planetary. fyftem: Notwithftanding all 
this you perceive that the drawing of 
my uncle Tody’s character went on gently 
all the time ;—not the great contours of 
it,—that was impoffible,—but fome fa- 
Von. iL. L, miliar 
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miliar. ftrokes and ‘faint defignations of 
. it, were here and there souch’d in, 'as we 

went along, fo that you are-muclz better 
acquainted with my uncle Toby now ae 
you was before. 

By this contrivance the machinery of 
my work is of a fpecies by itfelf two 
contrary motions are introduced into it; 
and reconciled, which were thought to 
be at variance with each other.’ In a 
word, my work is digreffive,- and ‘ie is 
progreffive too,—and at the fame time: 


This, Sir, is a very different ftory 
from that of the earth’s moving round 
her axis, in her diurnal rotation, with her 
progrefs in ‘her elliptick orbit which 
brings about. the year, and conftitutes 
that variety and viciffitude of feafons we 
— paneer I own it fugegefted the 

- thought, 
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co a I believe the greateft of 
our boafted improvements and difcove- 
ries have come from -fome fuch pane 
hints. - . 


Digreffions, inconteftably, are the fun- 
fhine ; they are the life, the foul of 
reading ;-—take them out of this book 
for inftance,—you might as well take the 
book along with them;—one cold eternal 
winter would reign in every page of it; 
reftore them to the writer ;———he fteps 
forth like a bridegroom ,—bids All hail ; 
brings in variety, and forbids the appe- 
tite to fail. | 7 


All the dexterity is in the good cooks — 
ery and management of. them, fo as to 
be not only for the advantage of the 
reader, but alfo of the author, whofe di- 
{trefs, in this matter, is truely pitiable : 

L 2 For 
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For, if he begins a digreflion—from 
that moment, I obferve, his whole work 
ftands ftock-ftill ;—and if he goes on 
with his main work, then there is an 
end of his digreffion. 


——This ts vile work.—For which 
reafon, from the beginning of this, you 
fee, I have conftruéted the main work 
and the adventitious parts of it with fuch 
interfections, and have fo complicated 
and involved the digréeffive and progef- 
five movements, one wheel within ano- 
ther, that the whele machine, in general, 
has been kept a-going ;—and, what’s 
more, it fhall be kept a-going thefe forty 
years, if it pleafes the fountain of health 
to blefs me fo long with life and good 
{pirits. - | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Have a {trong propenfity in me to 
& begin this chapter very nonfenfically, 
and I will not balk my fancy.—Accord- 


ingly I fet off thus. 


If the fixure of Momus’s glafs, in the 
human breaft, according to the propofed 
emendation of that arch-critick, had ta- 
ken placep——firft, This foolifh confe- 
quence would certainly have followed,— 
That the very wifeft and the very gravett 
of us all, in one coin or other, muft have 
paid window-money every day of our 
lives. | | 


And, fecondly, That had the faid glafs 
been there fet up, nothing more would 
have been wanting, in order to have ta- 

L3 ken 
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ken a man’s charaé¢ter, but to have ta- 
ken a chair and gone foftly, as you would 
to a dioptrical bee-hive, and look’d in; — 
view’d the foul ftark naked ;—obferv’d 
all her motions,—her machinations ;— 
traced all her maggots from their firft 
engendering to their crawling forth ;— 
watched her loofe in her frifks, her gam- 
- bols, her capricios ; and ofter fome no- 
tice of her more folemn deportment, con- 
fequent upon fuch frifks, &e. then 
taken your pen and ink and fet down 
nothing but what you had feen, and 
could have {worn to :—But this is an 
advantage not to be had by the bio- 
erapher in this planet,—in the planet 
Mercury (belike) it may be fo, if not 
better {till for him ;———for there the in- 
teitfe heat of the country, which is pro- 
ved by computators, from its vicinity to 


the fun, to be more than equal to that 
of 
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of red hot iron,——muft, I think, long ago 


have vitrified the bodies of the inhabi- 
tants, (as the efficient caufe) to fuit them 
for the climate (which is the final caufe) ; 
fo that, betwixt them both, all the tene- 
ments of their fouls, from top to bot- 
tom, may be nothing elfe, for aught the | 
foundeft philofophy.can fhew to the con- 
trary, but one fine tranfparent body of 
clear glafs (bating the umbilical knot); — 
fo, that till the inhabitants grew old and 
tolerably wrinkled, whereby the rays of 
light, in paffing through them, become 
fo monftroufly refracted, or return 
reflected ‘from their furfaces in fuch 
tran{verfe lines to the eye, that a man 
cannot be feen thro’ ;—his foul might as 
well, untefs, for more ceremony,—or 
the trifling advantage which the umbi- 
lica! pons gave her,—might, upon all 
* Ga other. 
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other accounts, I fay, as well play the 
fool out o’doors as in her own houfe. 


But this, as I faid above, is not the 
cafe of the inhabitants of this earth ;— 
our minds fhine not through the body, 
but are wrapt up here in a dark covering 
of uncryftalized Aefh and blood ; fo that 
if we would come to the fpecifick cha- 
racters of them, we muft go fome other 
way to work. 


_ Many, in good truth, ‘are the ways 
which human wit has been forced to take 
to do this ching with exactnefs. - 


Some, for inftance, draw all their cha- 
racters with wind inftruments.—V/irgil 
takes notice of that way in the affair of 
Dido and Aeneas ;~—but it is as fallacious 
as the breath of fame ;—and, moreover, 

be- 
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befpeaks a narrow genius. Iam notig- 
norant that the Italians pretend to a ma- 
thematical exactnefs in their defignations 
of one particular fort of eharacter among 
them, from the forte or piano of a cer- 
tain wind inftrument they ufe,—which 
they fay is infallible-—I dare not men- 
tion the name of the inftrument in this. 
place;—’tis fufficient we have it amongft 
us,—but never think of making a draw- 
ing by it ;—this is zenigmatical, and in- 
tended to be fo, at leaft, ad populum :— 
And therefore I beg, Madam, when you 
come here, that you read on as fait as 
you can, and never {top to make any in- 
quiry about it. 


There are others again, who will draw: 
@ man’s character from no other helps in 
the world, but merely from his evacua- 
tions ;—but this. often gives a very in- 
correct 
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correct out-line,—unlefs, indeed, you 
take a fketch of his repletions-too; and 
by correcting one drawing from the 
other, compound one good figure out of 
them both. 


J fhould have no objection to this me- 
thad, but that I think ie muft fmell too 
ftrong of the lamp,—and be render’d ftill 
more operofe, by forcing you to have an 
eye to the reft of his Non-Naturals. 
Why the moft natural actions of a man’s 
~ jife fhould be call’d his Non- Naturals, 
ts another queftion. 


There are others, fourthly, who dif- 
dain every one of thefe expedients ;—not 
from any. fertility of his own, but from 
the various ways of doing it, which they 
have borrowed from the honourable de- 

_ “vices 
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vices which the Pentagraphic Brethren * 
of the brufh have fhewn in taking co- 
pies.—Thefe, you muft know, are your 
great hiftorians. 

One of thefe you will fee drawing a 
full-length character againft the light ;— 
that’s illiberal,—difhoneft,— and, hard 
upon the character of the man who fits. 


Others, to mend the matter, will make 
a drawing of you in the Camera ;—that 
is moft unfair of all,—becaufe, there you 
are fure to be reprefented in fome of 
your moft ridiculous attitudes. 


To avoid all and every one of thcfe 
errors, in giving you my uncle Toby’s 
character, I am determin’d to draw it by 

"RO 

* Pentagraph, an inftrument to copy prints and 


' pictures mechanichally, and in any proportion. 
4- 
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no mechanical help whatever ;——nor 
fhall my pencil be guided by any one 
wind inftrument which ever was blown 
upon, either on this, or on the other 
fide of the A/ps;—nor will I confider 
either his repletions or his difcharges,— 
or touch upon his Non- Naturals ;—but, 
in a word, I willdraw my uncle Tody’s 
character from his Honsy-Horse. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


F I was not morally fure that the reader 
muft be out of all patience for my 
uncle Toby’s character, I would here 
previoufly have convinced him, that 
there is no inftrument fo fit to draw fuch 
a thing with, as that which I have pitch’d 


upon. 


A 
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- A man and his Hossy-Horss,. 
tho’ I cannot fay that they act and re-act 
exaCtly after the fame manner in which. 
the foul and body do upon each other : 
Yet doubrlefs there its a communication 
between them of fome kind, and my. 
opinion rather is, that there is fomething 
in it more of the-manner of electrified 
bodies,—and that by means of the heated. 
parts of the rider, which come immedi- 
ately into cortact with the back of the 
Hosrsy-Horse.—By long journies and 
much friction, it fo happens that the be- 
dy of the rider is at length fill’d as full 
of Hossy-Horsicax matter as it can 
hold ; fo that if you are able to give 
but a clear defcription of the nature of 
the one, you may form a pretty exact, 
notion of the genius and character of the 
other. 


- Now 
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Now the Hossy-Horse which my 
uncle Toby alWays rode upon, was, in my 
opinion, an Hossy-Horse well worth 
giving a defcription of, if it was only 
upon the fcore of his great fingularity ; 
for you might have travelled from York 
to Dover, 
Cornwall, and from Penzance to York back 
again, and not have feen fuch another 
upon the road; or if you had feen fuch 
a one, whatever hafte you had been in, 
you muft infallibly have ftopp’d to have 
taken a view of him. Indeed, the gait 
and figure of him was fo ftrange, and fo 
vutterly unlike was he, from his head to 
his tail, to any one of the whole fpecies, 
that it was now and then made a matter 
of difpute,——whether he was really a 
Hossy-Horsz or no: But as the Philo- 
fopher would ufe no other argument to 
the fceptic, who difputed with him againft 

the 
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| the reality of motion, fave that of rifing 
up upon his legs, and walking a-crofs 
. the room ;—fo would my uncle Toby ufe 
“no other.argument to prove his. Hlopgy,; 
Horse was a Hopsy- Horse indeed, 
but by getting upon his back and riding 
him about;—leaving the world after that, 
to determine the point as it thought fir. 
In good truth, my uncle Toy mounted 
him with fo much pleafure, and he car-. 
ried my. uncle Tody fo well,———that he 
troubled his head very little with what 
the world either faid or thought about 
it. 


It is now high time, however, that E 
give you a defcription of him :—But to 
goon regularly, I only beg you will give 
me leave to acquaint you firft, how my 
uncle Jody came by him. . ; 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


FiE wound in my uncle Tody’s 

groin, which he received at the 

fiege of Namur, rendering him unfic for 

the fervice, it was thought expedient he 

fhould return to England, in order, if 
poffible, to be fet to rights. 


He was four years totally confined,— 
part of it to his bed, and all of it to his 
room; and in the courfe of his cure, 
which was all that time in hand, fuffer’d 
unfpeakable miferies,—owing to a fuc- 
ceffion of exfoliations from the o/s pubis, 
and the outward edge of that part of the 
coxendix called the cfs illeum, both 
which bones were difmally cruth’d, as 
much by the irregularity of the ftone, 
which I told you was broke off the pa- 

| rapet, 
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rapet,—-as by its fize,—(though it was 
pretty large) which inclined the furgeon 
all along to think, that the great injury 
which it had done my uncle Tody’s groin, 
was more owing to the gravity of the 
{tone itfelf, than to the projectile force 
of it,—which he would often tell him 
was a great happinefs. 


My father at that time was juft begin- 
ning bufinefs in London, and had taken 4 
houfe ;——and as the trueft friehdfhip and 
cordiality fubfifted between the two bro- 
thers,—and that my father thought my 
uncle Loby could no where be fo well 
nurfed and taken care of as in his own 
houfe,———he affign’d him the very beft 
apartment in it.—And what was a much 
more fincere mark of his affection ftill, 
he would never fuffer a friend or an ac- 
quaintance to ftep into the houfe on any 
. Vou, I. M occafion, 
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occafion, but he would take-him by. the 
hand, and lead him up flairs to fee his 
brother Toby, and chat an hour by his 
bed fide. 


The hiftory of a foldier’s wound be- 
guiles the pain of it ;—-my uncle’s vilit- 
ers at leaft thought fo, and in their daily 
calls upon him, from the courtefy arifing 
out of that belief, they would frequently 
turn the difcourfe to that fubje&,—and 
from that fubyect the difcourfe would 
generally roll on-to the fiege itfelf. 


-Thefe converfations were infinitely 
kind ; and my uncle Toly received great 
relief from them, and would have recei- 
yed much more, but that they brought 


him into fome unforefeen perplexities, 


which, for three months together, re- 
tarded his cure greatly; and if he had 
' : .  ° Moe 
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not hit upon an expedient to extricate’ 
himfelf out of them, I verily believe they 
would have laid him in his grave. 


What thefe perplexities of my uncle 
Toby were, tis impoffible for you to 
guefs ;—-if you could,——-I fhould blufh ; 
not as a relation,—not as a man,—nor 
even as a woman,—but I fhould bluth as 
an author; inafmuch as J fect no fmall 
ftore by myfelf upon this very account, | 
that my reader has never yet been able 
to guefs at any thing. And in this, Sir, 
I am of fo nice and fingular a humour, 
that if I thought you was able to form 
the leaft judgment or probable conjecture 
to yourfelf, of what was to come in the 
next page,--I would tear it out of my 
book. 


END of the First Votume. 
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